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Developing Values for a New Era 


MARJORIE H. PARKER* 


T HAS BECOME almost commonplace for speakers and writers to introduce reports 

or discussions like this with vivid, almost emotional, descriptions of the world 
which science and technology have created for our living, Depending upon the 
speaker's orientation, automation, urbanization, suburban disintegration, instan- 
tancous communication, space travel, or some equally fascinating area of study 
become the magic carpet which projects us into a fabulous, fantastic era which will 
surpass anything which we may have envisioned even in our wildest dreams. At 
the conclusion of such expositions, we are usually importuned to prepare ourselves 
or our children for living in this wonderful new world of the future. 

Certainly, it is true that we do need to be prepared for the new world of the 
future, But even more urgent, I suggest, is the need for most of us to learn to live 
in the new world of today. It comes as something of a shock to too many of us to 
realize that we are already living in an era completely new and that we are almost 
totally unprepared for changes which have already come upon us. Many of the diffi- 
culties in this troubled world can be traced to the fact that our habits and attitudes 
have not kept pace with conditional changes and that we are still using tools of 
living whic. custom and habit, convention and tradition have furnished us for 
times past 

For most of us, the controlling factors in behavior come from the past. Value 
systems arc inherited. Each individual is born into an environment which supports 
a feady-mad. pattern of value relationships, Within the inherited pattern, habits 
and attiuces are developed by direct training or by indirect indoctrination, and 
these habits and attitudes are sustained by custom or inertia or by circumstances 
beyond the control of the individual. 

In the United States, values and value systems vary widely. From place to place, 
even from one neighborhood to another in a given community, differences are 
apparent which are almost as great as the differences one finds from country to 
country around the world. 

Today, because the setting of our life situation has changed so radically while 
most of us still tend to try to continue to operate within the confines of a frame- 
work largely inherited from the past, our society as a whole needs to take a careful 
look at some of our long-established images of what is good and of what is right 
and proper. We need to make a careful appraisal of what we have considered as 
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necessary and desirable functions for individuals and for institutions. Undoubtedly, 
there is indicated an exchange of some of our presently-held values for new values 
for a new era, 

There are a number of schemes which might be used to categorize the values 
which I want to suggest for our consideration as necessary and desirable, but I will 
suggest a relatively simple list. In the new cra, we need new valucs in (1) the 
personal goals which individuals are led to accept for themselves; (2) the evalua- 
tions we consciously or unconsciously make of other individuals or groups, particu 
larly individuals or groups whose identifying characteristics are not like our own; 
and (3) the relative importance and the potential contributions of some familiar 
and traditional institutions in society in this country. I would like to discuss each of 
these briefly and in turn. 

I suggest, first, that there is a pressing need for new values in the personal goals 
which the individual sets for himself. These personal goals are a reflection of his 
evaluation of his abilities and the worthwhileness, or lack of it, of his efforts. This 
evaluation of self is reflected in the individual's choice of occupation and in his con- 
scious Of unconscious attitude toward participation in government, toward church 
attendance, toward the performing arts, and toward the possession of material goods 
which somehow have themselves become symbols. 

Once of the most interesting exercises for self-revelation which I know is indi- 
vidual self-description. Ask the average person who he is. For an overwhelming 
majority, I venture to say that the response would begin with a description of race 
or color. “I’m free, white, and over twenty-one.” “I am a Negro.”’ Then the next 
most frequent response would be in terms of profession or occupation. “I am a 
salesman . . . an attorney .. . a cab driver . . . a housewife.’ Sometimes you might 
hear the odd answer, “I am a size fourteen now.’’ Rarely, indeed, would there be 
identification as ‘‘a citizen of the United States.’ And should an individual an- 
swer in terms like “I am an eternal spirit,” his hearers would become very uneasy 
and view the speaker with some apprehension. 

Most individuals customarily think of themselves as members of some group. 
This is often the family or the extended family. Less frequently, it is the neighbor- 
hood or the town unit. 

In times past, a great deal of importance has been placed upon the importance of 
the individual's belonging—his relating to a recognizable group and standing with 
his group against other groups. This concept of relatedness, I believe, needs modi- 
fication. Changes in employment patterns, the mobility of our population, and other 
factors in the new era have altered the groupings even though some of the need 
for belonging and for identification with groups remains. Now, there seems to be 
indicated a need for more awareness of the value of sclf-containment as an indi- 
vidual characteristic. Individuals must have suflicicnt inner strength and personal 
development to be secure. They must Icarn how to derive satisfaction from inde- 
pendent experiences and to accept new relationships with groups whose basis of 
organization is not kinship or emotion. 

Most individuals operate on a premise of ethnocentricity. Each says to himself 
and of his family, consciously or unconsciously, “We are normal; we are the stand- 
ards; others are deviations.” Other individuals are good or bad, fortunate or un- 
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fortunate according to the status of the individual who is making the comparison. 
Sometimes a person who is described as dark or fair, cultured or crude, pleasant or 
obnoxious will not even be recognized from his description unless the listener 
knows the describer and understands that descriptive judgment, like beauty, is “in 
the eye of the beholder.” 

People generally have detinite, tangible goals for personal happiness, These 
goals are the visible expressions of their values. Many think that the new car, the 
pay raise, the better job, the new house will mean an increase in their personal 
happiness, Others do not concern themselves with the achievement of personal happi- 
ness but compromise with efforts that they hope will result in more happiness for 
their children. 

The average individual seems to think of himself as living among strangers and 
antagonists, where relationships are contrived and where the direction of events 
is in the hands of individuals or forces vaguely identified as “they.” We give lip 
service to some quite noble ideas of democratic living in a world-wide brother- 
hood, yet rarcly do we recognize a relationship between what we see in life and 
want for ourselves and what we see in others and want for them. 

Plato described an ideal state wherein the “citizens” devoted themselves to the 
pursuit of learning and where those most able rose finally to the privilege of study 
and the contemplation of philosophy—the most beautiful of all studies. Today, we 
could, if we so desired and if we planned and organized to that end, delegate many 
laborious tasks to machines which are already operable. All that are lacking are 
citizens with the disposition and training to populate a world like the one Plato 
envisioned, But, instead of making the benefits of economic and technological 
development more widely available, our society seems to tend toward reserving 
them for select groups. The great task of this century is to educate underdeveloped 
groups to take advantage of those benefits and to make them more readily avail- 
able. 

In the past, our efiorts have been concentrated on materialism and suppression. 
They have been directed toward more efficient destruction, and our resources have 
been concentrated on supporting this effort. For two hundred years, Western 
civilization has identified itself as the custodian of the finest philosophy of govern- 
ment ever conccived——liberty and democracy through brotherhood and equality 
—but, at the same time, has engaged in the economic exploitation and political 
subjugation of less advanced peoples. 

Individually and collectively, citizens of the twentieth century must re-examine 
their concept of the human individual. We are told that description of the mass 
murder of six miilion Jewish people or the possibility of two or three million Red 
Chinese being considered expendable in atomic warfare leaves the average person 
relatively unmoved because his mind is not trained to conceive of these vast num- 
bers as individuals, just as the average citizen is not alarmed by a national debt of 
billions of doliars because he has no real concept of what a billion dollars means. 
Thinking of individuals in terms of distinct personalities rather than as statistics 
is the first step in the development of the kind of personal relationships which 
will link us to others as friend to friend. 

Because we stand in the confines of our individuality, circumscribed by inherited 
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prejudices, most of us are unable or unprepared to meet the changes in relation- 
ships created ia the new era by political movements like revolution or nationalism 
and by lessons which we are reluctantly accepting from science and religion. The 
indicated change is complex. We need new concepts of ourselves aud of others, and 
we need to understand and accept the changes in motivation and reaction which 
these two kinds of new concepts will bring about. In fact, we even need a new 
basic vocabulary in interpersonal relationships, ‘Tolerance and liberalism, for ex- 
ample, are two popular slogans, Yct tolerance, the ‘disposition to be fair and pa- 
tient toward those who differ,” as practiced is rather akin to condescension, And 
the term “‘liberalism” carrics quite a bit of praise for the kind of intelligent action 
which should actually be considered a necessary characteristic of loyal citizens of a 
democratic society. 

The new value toward whose establishment we must work is more than tolerance 
or liberalism. It is even more than appreciation of the wonderful differences in the 
many groups and individuals who have contributed to the greatness of this coun- 
try. Somewhere beyond tolerance and appreciation, we must reach the point where 
we will be unconscious or unaware of the differences which trouble us now and 
where the identifying characteristics by which we will distinguish one person from 
another will be intellectual and spiritual rather than physical. 

Now, in addition to these changes in individual values, there are indicated for 
the new era many changes in the values usually assigned the familiar, taken-for- 
granted institutions in our society and in the way in which the functioning of these 
institutions relates to the balance and adjustment of our total life. Hardly a day 
passes that one does not see or hear some public call for a return to the “true” or 
the “normal” or the “traditional” situation. 

Perhaps this call is most frequently made in regard to home and family. Usually, 
the traditional function of these two institutions is conceived to be the provision 
of food, shelter, clothing, recreation, and so on—the providing to be done in the 
way mother used to do it, or as it was done in the “good old days.” 

It is almost a fad in many areas to blame the ills of our socicty—from juvenile 
delinquency and poor reading ability to inadequate parking spaces—on what is called 
the breakdown of the home. As a result, many well-meaning men and women pass 
their lives on the verge of physical and mental breakup because of frustration at 
their inability to meet the demands they feel are being made upon them. Yet the 
fact is that, as time has moved on, our socicty has created and developed other 
means by which many services can be performed far more efficiently than the family 
unit eyer could perform them. 

We need a new concept of the family which does not apologize for the working 
wife and mother. We need, for example, to abandon the idea that there is nothing 
like a “home-cooked meal” and appreciate the fact that chain restaurants can serve 
balanced meals which are as tasty and sometimes as cheap as mother can get to- 
gether after work, and that, by availing itself of these facilities, the family is afforded 
many satisfactory experiences of association. 

Perhaps we should also admit the relative meagerness of the recreational facili- 
ties of the average home and accept and utilize the advantages of community facili- 
ties—facilities like the Y's, church-sponsored community programs, government 
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recreation programs. We need to give up the idea that, somehow, these agencies 
and programs are intended for the underprivileged and that their use indicates 
some personal inadequacy on the part of the patrons, Instcad of the too frequently 
heard plaint—"“You have a good home, why can’t you stay in it sometimes?”—let 
us sce Our Community resources as a means of cnriching the functions and services 
of the home. 

There is rather general acceptance of the idea that even a very competent parent 
should direct a child to a library or a counsclor or a tutor for assistance in academic 
efforts. Why then should there continue to be tacit disapproval of the family which 
avails itself of professional child-care or other available services? 

Now, before you draw the conclusion that I am suggesting abolition and dis- 
solution of family life, let me assure you that I am not. I am suggesting instead 
that competing, achieving, even surviving in our rapidly changing society demand 
that individuals, especially those privileged to sponsor and guide young people, must 
reorient their thinking so that they will not resist change but instead perform con- 
fidently and positively in a modified frame of reference. 

I am suggesting that we need to avoid the clannish isolation which existed at 
the time when a family could and had to be a self-sufficient unit. Let us now de- 
velop the concept of family as a center for satisfactory living, but a center which 
has many radiants. Vitamins, straight teeth, and clean sheets are important; but far 
more important is the sense of security and the capacity for adjustment developed 
in a satisfying home life. Let us try to think of homes as fixed points of reference 
from which self-sufficient young people can reach out to relate themselves to an 
ever-extending circle of like-minded friends. 

We might find similar changes needed in the values we now place on the func- 
tions of other familiar institutions in contemporary society. Changes in the home 
function are reflected in changes in community service institutions, in churches, and 
in schools. 

Naturally, the most important part of any consideration of new values should 
deal with ways in which they can be substituted for those currently accepted. Of all 
the jobs which civilized men are called upon to do, the task of initiating within 
people a volition for peaceful change is perhaps the hardest. Changes in the tradi- 
tional values of oneself, or of others, or of our familiar institutions demand great 
effort, for the chains of tradition which hold us to the past are very strong. 

We have said that values are inherited. Most individuals hold values which 
are determined by the environment into which they were born. As long as the 
environment remains unchanged, direct or indirect education is the only tool for 
change which we know. Obviously, education which could effect such change needs 
to be understood as something quite different from our usual experiences. Actually, 
developing new values demands a new education. In order to promote new personal 
values first, education will need new methods and new content. 

The basic training in human understanding, leading ultimately to desirable 
levels of maturity where physical characteristics become unimportant, cannot be 
secured from public education as the United States now conccives this system. 
The bias of our curriculum toward the legacy of classical Greece and Rome 
to Western civilization, the middle-class orientation of the majority of our teachers, 
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and the failure of our nation as a whole to understand the potential importance of 
education in a democracy are only three, quickly-listed deterrents to democratic 
learnings in our schools, 

Let me illustrate just a little further, Daily, we are reminded of the important 
balance of power now held on the world scene by non-European nations, yet the 
school system or college which can realistically prepare students for such a world 
with functional programs in Asian and African studies is rare —indecd, very rare. 
Most of our offerings are still determined by what the staff is prepared to offer rather 
than what students need to know. 

In many places, morcover, we arc still teaching as though total coverage of the 
held of knowledge was possible; apparently unmindful of the rescarch and dis- 
covery which have increased the range of study beyond individual comprehension, 
It is already apparent that man’s accomplishment in education will soon be so 
slight when compared with what is knowable that it must then be measured not in 
terms of how much he knows but of how skillfully he learns and how adequately 
he demonstrates what he has learned. It is also obvious that the education which 
will ultimately be needed cannot be acquired in the years from six to twenty-two, 
during the hours from nine to three on five days cach week, except for holidays 
and summer, but will require a longer time. 

Lengthening the educating period will demand two parallel developments— im- 
provement in teacher quality and reclamation of preschool years. In the new era, 
when the teaching profession begins to be accorded the importance it deserves, pro- 
fessional training will rest on a broader foundation of general education and will pre- 
pare for specialization in areas of concentration whose value will be recognized even 
for very young children. And for the schools which service the new era, there is in- 
dicated a group of professionals in addition to the teachers and administrators we 
know now. These are the teaching technicians, who will work with teaching ma- 
chines and other teaching aids and who will assume responsibility for computing 
statistics and for performing many other administrative services which facilitate 
teaching. 

In our consideration of professional training, we need to discover ways in which 
the dispensers of school services can be moved up from their present position of 
“professional hangers-on.” The school architect, doctor, nurse, engineer, supplier, 
food-service director are too often drawn into their positions by chance, with far 
too much reliance on general preparation, on-the-job experience, and superficial in- 
service training. Similar attention should be given to the qualifications of teachers. 
The profession needs more teachers and fewer apologists. Public education is far 
too important to be left in the haads of individuals who are “stuck” with their 
second-choice profession. 

Today, we are beset by individuals who deplore the apparent superiority which 
the Russians have attained in some fields of science, as is indicated by their accom- 
plishments in space travel and in other ways; yet these same individuals—many of 
them leaders in government—are unable to see the obvious relationship between the 
classroom lag and the missile gap. 

More than two hundred years ago, Thomas Jefferson identified education as the 
cornerstone of a free democratic society. Yet, today, we are so insensitive to its im- 
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portance that President Kennedy was able, in 1960, to make a campaign issue of 
the fact that fewer than one-thitd of the young people who graduate from high 


school who are prepared for college will enter college. 
& a 


Public education is the most important effort with which citizens in a democracy 
can concern themselves. For far too long now, we have considered education as 
being removed and apart from the concern of the general public, operating in an 
ivory tower of seclusion and detachment, This is a fallacy too dangerous to be sup- 
ported longer, Education in this country needs thorough and critical scrutiny and 


major renovation and remodeling. Patchwork and repair work may not be enough. 

In this major repair, the first task is to discard the illusion that the school's re- 
sponsibility for education begins when a six-year-old enters school or that the pri- 
mary concern of the educator should be the operation of the school, As educators, 
we are becoming increasingly aware of the importance of the preschool years. 
Mountains of data may be cited to show the importance of experiential opportuni- 
ties in early childhood, as failure or success in school efforts is related to such ex- 
periences. . 

In numerous projects designed to show the need for and the possibilities of im- 
proving and extending opportunities for learning experiences, projects in cultural 
compensation are being extended downward—from the ninth to the fifth to the 
third grade. In such structural situations, dramatic results of “recovered potential” 
are often reported. But, these noteworthy reports also serve to point up, by in- 
ference, the large amount of intellectual and artistic ability lost to society and the 
increasing economic and emotional burden which schools must carry because they 
are attempting to serve children in programs for which theig experiences have not 
prepared them. 

Finally, we need a new value for the role of the teacher in a democratic society — 
or perhaps I should say a return to an older role, Once the teacher was a responsible 
individual in the community, Now there is a need for teachers as individuals and 
as groups to assume a more responsible role in securing for our socicty those 
changes and developments which will make home life conducive to learning— 
better housing, urban renewal, increased economic opportunity through long-range 
planning. 

We used to talk about residual responsibilities for schools—now there scem to 
be some residual responsibilities for educators who are agreed upon their responsi- 
bility for setting the stage for learning. As is always the case, new responsibilities 
supplement rather than supplant those which are. already accepted. So teachers are 
not excused from their myriad assignments for creative teaching through all the 
wonderful, challenging projects we are now undertaking. But the next major job 
which must be tackled is to make education more effective by improving the raw 
material with which education works. 

Giving teachers the responsibility for effecting basic changes in accepted patterns 
of living may, in the long run, be an even newer concept than all those we have dis- 
cussed; yet, on the other hand, “adjustment” and “remediation” are inadequate 
guideposts for our action in the new era. Grave conditions call for creative efforts, 
and surely the gravity of these times challenges cach of us to our finest endeavor. 


This address was presented at the first general session of the Twenty-second Biennial Council. 
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The Contribution of Pi Lambda Theta 
to Creative Teaching 


MARION E. WILES* 


INTRODUCTION 


UST TEN YEARS AGO on the Cornell University campus, our incoming president, 
Virginia Biggy, gave a memorable address entitled “Honor Plus.” Following 
that stimulating lead, it is my privilege this evening to direct our thinking toward 
contributions which Pi Lambda Theta can make to creative teaching. Although the 
Council theme, “Creative Teachers for a New Era,” will be highlighted, I shall 
attempt to base the challenges of the future upon those of the past and the present. 
My remarks, therefore, will emphasize the past contributions of Pi Lambda Theta 
which encourage creative leadership, then present creative expressions, and finally 
the contributions which this organization can and should make for tomorrow. 
Before developing these three aspects of the problem, however, I want to define 
certain key terms of our subject. The title refers to “Pi Lambda Theta.” Although 
the organization is made up of individuals—each of whom can make unique con- 
tributions to teaching—I prefer tonight, while not ignoring the individual, to think 
of the groups of Pi Lambda Thetans which can undertake constructive projects that 
no one person can effectively carry through alone. Secondly, the phrase “creative 
teaching” must include all that is constructive, stimulating, and pioneering in that 
which is new, original, and fresh, not only in the day-by-day teaching of boys, 
girls, men, and women but also in the broader field of educational leadership, even 
in education itself. 


Past CONTRIBUTIONS 


Let us now consider past contributions of Pi Lambda Theta to creative teaching. 
This evening, at the founders’ ceremony, we were reminded of the spirit of our 
founders. They saw, in the development of an honorary socicty for women in edu- 
cation, benefits to individual members and to the institutions in which they served. 
Even more, they recognized the power which, through joint action, could be re- 
leased for the cause of education. 

Scattered throughout the records of early activities are indications of the dedica- 
tion of founders and their associates as they planned an organization 
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to muintain bigh standards of preparation and service; to foster an abiding interest in educational 

aflairs which would lead to social progress; to encourage graduate work; and to stimulate edu- 

cational research. 

In selecting a name, the founders significantly selected “Pi Lambda Theta,” 
Greek letters which stood for the motto meaning “education enilghtening woman- 
hood.” They chose symbols of life and power for the key. Each wearer of that key 
has been urged to make her life 


an instrument through which the great power of education might work, not alone for the enlight- 
cnament of womanhood, but also for the benefit of all those whose lives she shall touch, 


Such an obligation should be that of each chapter as well. 
As individuals and as groups, we have been charged repeatedly to kindle torches, 
keep them alight, sce that they burn brightly, and hold them aloft—to the end that 


light will shine through darkness, dispel shades of ignorance, and drive away doubt and prejudice 
until the dawn of a new day shall be brighter than the world has ever known. 


Service—unselfish service—has been emphasized, and tonight we recalled that 
we should “‘carry the key as a mandate from our founders to provide a more 
abundant life for those whom we serve." We have been reminded that our in- 
fluence should be that of the Great Teacher who said, “I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it more abundantly.” 

The degree to which Pi Lambda Theta has lived up to these challenges can be 
gleaned by reviewing the records of chapters, biennnial councils, and board mect- 
ings. But time will not permit us to dwell longer on the past; we should examine 
present efforts and consider the challenges of tomorrow. 

Our deeds still travel with us from afar; 


And what we have been makes us what we are. 
—George Eliot 


PRESENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


What contributions are chapters and the entire organization making today to 
creative teaching? 

Would that I might have visited each chapter and learned of the unique con- 
tributions that the various groups have been making—contributions that could not 
or would not have been made by individuals alone. Obviously, that was out of the 
question. I am, however, going to mention three programs about which I know and 
which, I believe, express the aims of creative teaching. 


For a decade now, one chapter, with the co-operation of its sponsoring school of 


education, has held annually a conference for beginning teachers. In a broad 
geographic arca where the guidance of new teachers is limited at best, these begin- 
ners with many unsolved problems may spend a Saturday receiving help. Pi Lambda 
Theta members serve as panelists for grade-level discussion groups where princi- 
ples and practices of teaching are considered, Results of current research are re- 
viewed when appropriate. Often the conference concludes with a general session 
where those in attendance hear a stimulating message by an invited guest speaker. 

Another chapter, in its pre-Pi Lambda Theta status, has received public recogni- 
tion for its efforts and achievement in developing learning aids for the blind. Maps, 
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tape recordings, games, arithmetic tools, and reading materials for the blind are 
available and may be used outside the chapter arca on loan. 

A third chapter has, for a number of years, sponsored a unique foreign student 
program, Asked to help orient foreign teachers of English who are studying at the 
university, the chapter has a project centered around the integration of these teach- 
ets into our society. The chapter has arranged many field trips for them to farm 
homes, to homes in suburban arcas, to the state capital, and to other places to see 
how people actually live and work, In addition, conversations between the teachers 
and children, in which the teachers tell about education in their respective coun- 
tries, have been recorded for broadcasting. 

Activities like these chapter projects are unusual expressions of truly creative 
collective thinking. Perhaps the most common contribution made by individual 
chapters to creative teaching, however, is the sponsoring of program series to stimu- 
late the thinking of members and guests toward new developments in education to 
the end that each listener will become a more effective leader. And we must not 
overlook the continuing interest of the association in encouraging research through 
the awarding of fellowships. 

At this moment, I should like you to join me in answering fairly four questions 
that I am asking myself: ‘Is my chapter at this time making a significant contribu- 
tion to education?” “How has Pi Lambda Theta helped me become a more creative 
teacher?” “Docs my belonging to Pi Lambda Theta make me a more effective 
leader?” “When I return home, what may J do to stimulate even greater group 
action in the interest of creative teaching?” 


Act, act in the living present; 


Heart within, and God o’erhead. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


FUTURE CONTRIBUTIONS 


- Having considered our heritage and reviewed a few current practices consistent 
with our theme, let us turn toward the new era. 
Oh, the dullness and hardness of the human heart which considers present things and does not 
look forward to futurity. 
—Thomas Kempis 
What special contributions can Pi Lambda Theta make in this uncertain period? 
In answering such a question, one tends to turn to suggestions already expressed 
by others. Sometimes these suggestions are disappointing since those who would be 
scers often revert to emphasizing only current experimental activities as expectan- 
cies for the future. Such forthtelling is inadequate. Occasionally, however, one finds 
prophetic expressions which lead one to reflect upon probable changes in the space 
age—and new cducational practices based upon modified purposes and principles. 
Before we consider a few practical suggestions for Pi Lambda Theta in the new 
era, let us (with Tennyson) “‘dip into the future as far as the eye can see’ and 
“catch a glimpse of the world of tomorrow. Or, in the words of Norman B. Scharer, 
able speaker at the last Biennial Council, ‘Let's Dream.’"' I mention only five 


* Norman B. Scharer, “Let's Dream,” Educational Horizons, XXXVIII (1959), 4-8. 
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probable changes which will have major impact on education, (1) Barring any 
major catastrophe, the world’s population will steadily increase. We have been told 
that at the end of even the current decade there will be, in this country alone, a 15 
per cent increase in the five to thirteen age bracket and a 47.5 per cent increase in 
the fourteen to cightcen age range. With the present rate of increase, college en- 
rollment will be doubled. (2) There will be technological developments far beyond 
our comprehension, New machines for communication and transportation will 
eclipse those now used to bring peoples of the world closer together, For all prac- 
tical purposes, the world will shrink even more. (3) Instead of the present inde- 
pendence of scicntism and humanism, one may expect a closer relationship between 
scientists and philosophers, a rcawakening of social thinking, (4) The race for 
power among nations will continue, but the race will be as much a race of ideas as 
of military, political, and cconomic might. New nations will be born to struggle 
for status. (5) Along with the dramatic additions to world knowledge, we will 
hind people groping for new sets of values and striving to keep those lasting ethical 
and spiritual values needed by the individual and by society. 

As we reflect upon such changes, we would agree with Ashby? that 

the teaching profession is called upon to adjust its program to an ever-larger number of pupils in 

an age of growing social and economic complexity and severe international tensions. 


And what impact will such changes have on the education of tomorrow? A few 
implications for education will be mentioned. 

(1) Continued attention must be given to the housing of more and more pupils. 
The more flexible building designs can be—and still be practical for the immedi- 
ate future—the better. In planning and equipping buildings, educators, architects, 
and engineers should all make appropriate use of technological advances. (2) The 
communication arts should be further expanded. This should include the art of 
conversation, not alone in one’s native tongue, but in a language which will be 
common to the largest number so that peoples of the world can really com- 
municate. (3) Social knowledge, attitudes, and skills must be considered as im- 
portant as, if not more important than, scientific skills, information, and methods. 
World knowledge and understanding will be as important as knowledge of local 
or national arcas. (4) General educational philosophy, as well as specific purposes, 
will need to be scrutinized periodically, Statements of aims should be revised in 
the light of changes that result in new values, values which will still recognize the 
dignity and worth of individuals even as they recognize the needs and forces of 
society. Educational aims that have stood the test of time should be retained. 

The adaptation of the educational program will require creative teachers who 
appreciate the value of new experimentation and research along with the heritage 
of the past and the best practices of the present. Among professional groups, Pi 
Lambda Theta can and should make contributions to such creative teaching. How? 
With some boldness, I will offer a few simple, concrete suggestions to chapters, 
recognizing that, even while we look to years ahead, we must start with the here 
and now. 

(1) Plan the year’s program for members to include speakers with the pro- 


* Lyle W. Ashby, “Teaching in an Age of New Dimensions," NEA Journal, (May, 1961), 36-38. 
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phetic insight to challenge one’s thinking in terms of changing social, political, and 
economic conditions, Include lectures and demonstrations on technological de- 
velopments which will have an impact on cducation, Of course, one or two mect- 
ings on the latest learning tools and teaching techniques would not be out of place, 
but one should be wary of presenting such information as patterns for tomorrow. 
For example, “teaching machines” as we now know them and “team teaching’ may 
be outmoded two years hence. (2) Plan a serics of discussions to weigh basic edu- 
cational philosophy which has governed educational practice for a half century. 
Single out the purposes which have endured and which are likely to serve as a con- 
tinuing guide for the education of tomorrow, Consider new or revised purposes 
that should be included in a statement of philosophy which will recognize both 
the nature of the individual and the changing characteristics of society. (3) Place 
in libraries or college lounges special books and periodicals which will acquaint 
readers with social changes, educational trends, and new techniques. (4) Conduct 
rescarch or experimentation that will make a significant contribution to educational 
knowledge or undertake a service project to satisfy unmet needs. 

When a new chapter is granted a charter, it offers for evaluation creative expres- 
sion as evidenced by a purposeful project. Such creativity should be expressed 
throughout the life of the chapter. 

For the last suggestions, I come back to our founders. I hold in my hands mes- 
sages from four of them who were invited to tell what contributions they thought 
Pi Lambda Theta could make to creative teaching. With the perspective born of 
long experience, they made practical suggestions. 

Iva Spangler believes that Pi Lambda Theta can contribute most toward educa- 
tional development by educating citizens as to their responsibility to support edu- 
cation adequately. 

Our first national president, Helen Rhoda Hoopes, believes that Pi Lambda 
Theta can make a great contribution to creative teaching by simply being. She says, 

Nothing is more beneficial to a young person than to belong to an established group. For 
young women preparing to teach, Pi Lambda Theta gives them a standing which otherwise would 
take years to attain. And when these young women begin their teaching, they know that they are 

a part of a great organization to which they owe allegiance, and to which they may turn for 

needed help. 


She sces Pi Lambda Thetans as individuals making contributions by helping those 
of ‘the next generation to make the most of their lives.” 
Mary Chambers Dury writes, 


Your letter recalled the Pi Lambda Theta organization meeting at Columbia, Missouri, July 
1-3, 1917. What a difference between the world of 1917 and that of 1961! In one respect, how- 
ever, the world of 1961 is like that of 1917—the present is turbulent, the future is uncertain and 
insecure. In 1917 the representatives of the Founding Chapters were not unaware of the uncer- 
tainty they faced, yet they devoted those planning days to the consideration of what they hoped 
Pi Lambda Theta would be in the future. The expression of that hope is found in the first Consti- 
tution and Bylaws, particularly in the Preamble, a statement in which all delegates had an indi- 
vidual share. 

“We, the undersigned, being desirous of establishing a lofty code of professional ethics, high 

standards of honor and of professional training, thorough scholarship and the promotion of 

such social interests as will further these ends, hereby pledge ourselves in the bonds of union 
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as the national honorary and educational fraternity for women under the name of Pi Lambda 

Theta.” 

I hope that in it you will perceive our desire to grow, both as individuals and as teachers, 
and also our eagerness as a group to serve the teaching profession. 

For many years my only contact with the national organization has been through its publica- 
tions. From them I know a small measure of Pi Lambda Theta’s successes and attainments, which 
have surpassed the hopes of its founders. May the future of Pi Lambda Theta prove to be as 
challenging as were its early days. May the ideals of its members be as high as the hopes of its 
founders. May the warmth of its fellowship be the spark that kindles creative thinking and creative 
teaching. 


And Louise Nardin says, 


Creative teaching in the uncertain age before us—a Founder's wish in a few words. ‘That is 
life, isn’t it? Great concerns and so little time. 

The word “creative will bear much quict thinking. In an age staggering under the impact of 
new things, it is not easy to free the word from meaning new and novel. In our work as teachers, 
that can betray us into losing our center, Puzzled and unsatisfied with our product as we are, stung 
by swarming gnats of criticism—some of it sympathetic and enlightened, truly creative; some of 
it shallow and modish—it is tempting to take a half truth as the whole truth, and hope that here 
is a short cut to successful and creative teaching. To say of literature, for example, that our 
adolescents must read what is contemporary and national, the voice of their own day; youth is 
too short for Socrates and Shakespeare. 

For Lincoln? And the long, high, climbing road he reveals to childhood and youth, the road 
that humanity has so long been toiling on and must still walk “with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right?” Yes, Lincoln, perhaps. His yesterday is not too far from their today, 
and he was of our land. We need not cite many examples of new half truths that can rob education 
of basic content, rob childhood and youth of heart-deep beauty and truth, made living by the 
companionship of a teacher to whom they are truly beauty and truth, lived by. 

We shall have mathematics and science, of course, taught scrupulously, enthusiastically, ardently, 
we earnestly hope. But by men and women whose dimension of life has not shrunk to know only 
the wonder of these sciences and the machines that they can build; who keep the noble buman 
words in their vocabularies of daily living. 

- * * 

Whatever makes for a mechanistic, fatalistic, belittling, cynical concept of humanity makes 
this, our uncertain age, more uncertain, I long to have women of Pi Lambda Theta a strong army 
of defense against these destructive invading attitudes. One sentence by a young doctor has lasted 
on with me. ‘Very few people are willing to take the pain of staying wholly alive!’ 

May we be willing to pay this price! Too hard to pay all alone! So I hope we may be set in 
comradeship. The Master Teacher, sending learners out into a difficult world to carry high good 
news to the wistful there sent them “two by two.” May Pi Lambda Theta help us to share our best 
values and hopes in creative living and creative teaching! 


With the rich heritage of the past, the best examples of the present, and the 


challenges of the unveiled future we, the members of a great association, should 
_leave this Council committed to help our chapters make greater contributions to 
creative teaching, even to life itself. ' 


Hold high the torch! 

You did not light its glow— 

"Twas given you by other hands, you know. 

"Tis yours to keep it burning bright, 

Yours to pass on when you no more need light. 
—Anonymous 


This address was presented at the founders’ dinner meeting of the Twenty-second Biennial Council. 
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The Implications of the Development 
of Science and Technology 
for Education 


ETHEL ALPENFELS? 


THINK it is appropriate that at almost your last mecting you should have an 

anthropologist speak, because I often define my science simply as the ‘Science of 
Leftovers."” We in anthropology are concerned with everything that every other 
discipline has left over. 

Where the historian and the social studies teachers among you are busily studying 
people who speak this language or that language, we in anthropology push time 
back before man wrote; where you are concerned with unique persons, places, and 
things, we are concerned with the group. The psychologists among you are inter- 
ested again in the individual, but the individual under controlled conditions. We 
who study man know we cannot control man, at least not in the laboratory which we 
use—the laboratory which is the world. The linguists and those of you who teach 
English are concerned with grammatical structure; you are concerned with vocabu- 
lary. We in anthropology must study this, too, but we use the language not to trace 
man’s footsteps across the face of the carth but to try to understand some of the 
past, te try to interpret some of the present. 

I might take just a moment to illustrate what I mean by telling you very bricfly 
about my experiences in connection with the introduction of the solar stove to India. 
When a young woman engineer at New York University invented a new solar stove, 
the Ford Foundation gave us some $45,000 to perfect it. But, in making the grant, 
the foundation specified that an anthropological team should be sent to India to find 
out how the solar stove might best be introduced to the women of India. Because, 
curiously enough, the sewing machine is the one invention of man that has ever 
been accepted by the women of the world. I had the good fortune to head up that 
anthropological team, and I wanted the solar stove to be accepted as quickly in India 
as the sewing machine had been accepted in other parts of the world. 

In our report, which was some three hundred fifty pages long, we suggested sev- 
eral things. First of all, we suggested that the stove should be very low—not more 
than two or two and one-half feet in height—because no Indian woman will 
ever stand when she cooks. Standing tires her; therefore, she always sits down. Then 





© ETHEL ALPENFELS is a professor in the School of Education, New York University. 
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we suggested that the solar stove should be introduced by men and women with 
gray hair; for, interestingly enough, the hair color most honored in the world is 
gray. On this point, as we develop the Peace Corps and send youth to the various 
corners of the world, I think we must ask why we do not send some people with 
gray hair, for most of the world will accept them more rapidly than they accept our 
youth. Perhaps our most important suggestion was that this stove should be built so 
that it could ke operated only with the right hand. In India, as in much of the 
world, everything that is clean ts done with the right hand. And, of all things a 
woman does, cooking is the cleanest. So, in India, before a woman enters her sacred 
kitchen, she always takes a bath; she always puts on clean clothes; and, in some 
88,000 Indian villages, she always enters her kitchen in a dress that is soaking wet. 
In places like Bombay or New Delhi, where women know more about hygicnic laws, 
she does not wear a wet dress, but she would never think of cooking in anything 
less than a dress of pure silk, And she cooks only with her right hand. 

In India, those things which are unclean are always done with the left hand. To 
be a midwife, for example, is to be unclean. So, if you are a midwife, you never 
take a bath, you never put on fresh clothes, and you do everything with your left 
hand. When you go to India (as you all must and will in the next few years), stop 
Indian women as they carry their little babies and you will find the left arm hang- 
ing out, Reach out and try to shake the left hand. Patiently the mother will put it 
back, because this strange and curious custom of the forcigner to shake hands in 
grecting is considered clean and, therefore, must be done with the right hand. 

You can move in either direction from India, from those areas with which we 
share the ancient Sanskrit language. If you move to Sumatra and Java, you will sce 
there puppet plays or shadow shows, where the men who are considered good al- 
ways sit on the right side of the stage and the evil men sit on the left. And if 
sometimes character shows through personality and a good character turns out to be 
evil, the whole show stops while that character moves across the audience to take 
his place on the left side of the stage. The words “‘left’’ and “right,” then, we 
share with the ancient Indians and with Sumatra and Java. 

The French word for left is gauche, or “awkward.” The word for left in another 
language is sinister. So the illegitimate or unwanted child of the past always had a 
“bar sinister” to show that he had been born on the left side. The French word for 
right is droit. The word “orthodox” means “right-handed.” Put a capital letter on 
“droit” and you have “Droit,” the law, right in the eyes of society. And on and on. 

I think it is important for us to tell the men of the United States, who are so 
concerned with the women of the United States, that we constantly show our sub- 
mission to them by being the only women in the world who fasten our clothes to the 
left side. In Japan, for example, if ever you are caught with your clothes fastened 
on the left side, something happens. I took a group of girls to Japan a couple of 
years ago. They all went in swimming and, to do so, had to cross the lobby of the 
hotel. A maid saw them with their kimonos folded to the left side, as we fold them. 
She stopped them right in the middle of the lobby, opened all the kimonos, and 
folded each of them to the right side. For, in Japan, only a dead woman would have 
her clothes folded to the left side! 

This hand of man that reaches out in the physical sense also reaches out in the 
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psychological sense. Our psychologists have taught us that stuttering results from 
trying to make the left-handed child right-handed. If | were to ask how many of 
you in this room are left-handed, there should be 10 per cent. We believe that, in 
the world, 10 per cent of us are left-handed, 30 per cent of us are right-handed, and 
the rest of us are ambidextrous, And “‘dextrous” means “‘right-handed’’—we have 
two right hands. 

So, in anthropology, we like to look not only at the present but also into the past; 
for tomorrow is today, and what you and I are doing in our classrooms today will 
make the tomorrow and interpret the tomorrow, Last spring, I had a three-year-old 
child visiting me at my home in Connecticut. As we walked along, this little child 
suddenly looked up and saw a jet-propelled plane and asked me its name. I must 
confess I could not tell the name. The three-year-old child not only told me the 
name but gave me the number of that plane—C-46. In a third-grade class, I heard 
a little boy discussing “degravitation.” I can spell that word for you, but don’t ask 
me to define it. We who like to call ourselves “adults” are finding that, in the scien- 
tific and technological age, our vocabularies are becoming outmoded and we are 
asked to answer questions for which we do not know the answers. We do what 
every generation of adults has done since the old Stone Age. We blame two factors. 
Either we talk about the changing times in which we live, or we begin to dream 
and wish for the “good old days” of the past. 

The anthropologists will tell you there always has been change. We know of no 
society of the past that has not changed and of no society of the present that is not 
changing. If I may give you one constant from anthropology—the only constant I am 
able to give—it is that there is constant change. 

We look to the past and talk about the “good old days.” We would say in an- 
thropology that, if we really looked at those “good old days,” you and I would not 
have them even if we could. Look to the good, old farm family of the past. As we 
look at it, we remember the stories of the young boy who left home to go to the 
big city to make a million dollars. He went. We do not know whether he made the 
million dollars. But we doubt if he was half as much interested in that million dol- 
lars as he was in escaping his home—in escaping a home in which the father was 
the authoritarian and the mother spent twenty-four hours a day there because she 
had no place else to go—a home in which a child was scen and not heard. One of 
the major problems of today in my university is to get students to leave their homes to 
go to teach in colleges in other parts of the United States. 

We talk much about marriage, and we who have not married worry about the 
spinsters of today. Yet, in a recent study, it was shown that fewer women got mar- 
ried in the days of our grandmothers than get married today. Percentagewise, in- 
deed, the study shows that only 61 per cent of the women in grandmother's day got 
marricd. Today we can say with some surety, according to the study, that 93 per 
cent of the men and women in the United States will be married at least once before 
they are sixty-two years of age. 

-What is new about the change of today? It is simply the rapidity of that change 
—a rapidity so great that a man like Robert Oppenheimer could say that, when he 
walked along the paths of ~ countryside, it seemed as though the earth altered 
under his feet. 
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With respect to my specific problem today, “The Implications of the Develop- 
ment of Science and Technology for Education,” the anthropologist would say, 
“We cannot foretell what the future will be if we are really honest.” We cannot 
possibly foresee that future, and we cannot even teach our young people the skills 
necessary for that future because those skills may be outmoded and obsolete even 
within five or ten years’ time. What we can do, however, is to begin to look at some 
of the laws of human behavior that might be applicable in a scientific age. We can 
look at what the anthropologist likes to call “the cultural norms’’—what I have al- 
ways called “the cultural values’’-—and see where they are going. And we can look 
at some of the trends in our culture today. 

First of all, let us consider the “culture concept.” I do not have to define “cul- 
ture’ for you, You all know so very well what the anthropologist means when he 
talks about “‘culture.”” You are teaching it every day. 

I have a personal story I am going to tell. I have told it before, but it offers the 
best definition of the word “culture” that I know. Four years ago, I taught at the 
University of Innsbruck in Austria; there I had five hundred young men and women 
who had come from every part of the world. I like to say I am an anthropologist. 
But when I travel abroad, I am as ethnocentric as any other American. So, when my 
young interpreter turned up to ask what he could do, I had a job for him. 

I said, “I've just heard that among my students a few have come from the United 
States. Can you possibly find out how many and who they are?” Had I known this 
young lad better, I'd never have asked so stupid a question, But I didn’t know him, 
and T thought he smiled far more than was necessary at what to me was an impor- 
tant inquiry. He said, “I don’t know but I will find out for you.” 

The next morning after my first lecture, I asked, “What are the figures?” He 
grinned and said, “Could you hold it until lunch? I'll guarantee to tell you when 
lunch is over.” 

So we had our lunch. And then, just before dessert, he took me up to a balcony 
that encircled the vast dining room. As we stood looking down, I suddenly realized 
that he had arranged with the waitresses to place the slice of pie each was going to 
have for dessert so the point was pointing cither toward the center of the table or 
to one side. And, as I stood looking down, I saw every young man and woman who 
had come from Europe, from Asia, from Africa, even from the islands of the South 
Pacific, start eating that slice of pie exactly the way the waitress had placed it. But 
all who came from the United States—I could just count them—turned the point 
towards them before they started to eat. That's culture. And I spent the rest of my 
time in Austria trying to convince the young man that this was the only intelligent 
—the only possible—way to eat a slice of pie. 

As you know, we teach (and you do, too) that, whether you are born in Fiji or 
in Evanston, Illinois, whether you are born in a small tribal group or in a great 
democracy, you are born and you are nursed by your mother or by a mother-substi- 
tute. Indeed, 70 per cent of the world uses a mother-substitute. We are beginning 
to ask what we mean by the concept of mother-love. 

We are taught patterns of cleanliness by and according to our culture. I have 
never forgotten an Indian lad who said, “Americans are dirty.” You know how we 
resent this. So I asked, ‘‘What do you mean Americans are dirty?” He simply turned 
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to the sacred tree, the banyan tree, broke off a twig, dipped it in water, and thor- 
oughly (almost cndlessly, it seemed to me) brushed his teeth, Then he threw the 
twig away and said, “In your country you use the bristles of a dead animal and you 
use the same dirty toothbrush morning after morning alter morning.” Patterns of 
cleanliness! 

But, most important for a scientific age, we are taught patterns of moral right 
and wrong. I used to teach the third grade in Denver; I taught about the American 
Indian. And I must confess to you that I knew very little about him except that he 
had once lived where I was living. I have learned a lot about the Indian since then. 
The Indians who were once in that area were the Plains Indians. The Indian fathers 
taught their sons that the highest honor a man could claim was to steal an enemy 
horse. And, in battle, far better than kill a man, you rode up and pushed him off 
his horse, stole it, and rode away, Then we of the cast coast moved west, and you 
know very well what we thought of horse thieves. ‘There are only thirty-five westerns 
each week on television to teach our young people what we thought of horse thieves. 
We hanged them to the highest tree. So, in one culture, fathers were busily teaching 
their sons that it was better to steal a horse than to kill a man; and, in another cul- 
ture, fathers were busily teaching their sons that it was better to kill a man than to 
steal a horse. And each culture says, ““We have the only answer.” 

Whether we are born in a hygienic hospital no longer spanked by the doctor to 
bring the spark of life (I understand he now just gently rubs the back); high in 
the hills of Mexico, where it is not the doctor that brings that spark but the father 
(the father who must dip each newborn baby into a barrel of ice-cold water); or in 
the Southwest in New Mexico and Arizona, where among the Indians it is neither 
the doctor nor the father but the most sacred person, the mother-in-law, who must 
shake the baby towards the cast (because the cast is sacred and only from a sacred 
spot can the “life-soul” come), it is with the crisis of birth that we mect our cul- 
ture. Never so long as we live will we escape it. No matter what changes come, no 
matter how: great the changes may be, we will never escape from or change cultural 
values learned in our youth, So changes are not changes for adults; they are changes 
for the children. This is the only world they have ever known. 

L ask you today to think of this culture concept as a great circle-—a great circle 
that is a whole. Whenever we ask what changes will come, remember that, when 
we change one part of that circle, we change all other parts; that, within that circle, 
are the same nine universal institutions found in all socictics, Those changes and 
those institutions operate according to the law of limited possibilitics (the only law 
I want to mention this morning), since only a limited number of changes can occur. 

Let me give you an example in the family, for the family is the heart of society. 
You must have a healthy family to have a healthy society. And, as Russia now moves 
towards destroying that family, it is interesting to see how little it understands so- 
cial processes. There are three ways in which a family can be organized. It can be 
organized to honor the parent and parenthood; it can be organized to honor mar- 
riage, that is, the husband or wife; or it can be organized to honor a combination of 
these two. It cannot be organized otherwise. 

The United States has chosen, as you well know, not to honor parenthood but 
to honor marriage. I suggest to you that little boys are being educated by their 
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fathers not to become good parents in the future but rather to become good hus- 
bands for their future wives; and little girls are being trained not to become good 
mothers but to become good wives for their future husbands, The major problem of 
our families in this scientific age is not the disappearance of the family but that we 
are making parenthood the only profession for which there are no prerequisites, the 
only profession for which youth are not trained, 

For most of the world, parenthood is the key. Little boys grow up understanding 
what it means to be a father—and not a father who is a pal in every way and on 
every occasion, For a man cannot be a pal to his son and be a parent at the same 
time. So, we can hope that we will move toward helping develop, through education 
and through studies of the family and family life, an understanding of American 
values that will assist our boys and girls to understand the job and the role of the 
parent in the United States. 

Every socicty chooses one institution which it tends to honor beyond all others. 
We, like all socictics, have chosen one, You know very well what it is. We have not 
chosen to honor the family, recreation, the creative arts, religion, or education. We 
have chosen to honor economics, It is no happenstance, therefore, that the first 
scholarships our government has given to high schools here are scholarships in 
mathematics and in science. It is no happenstance that the honors of our culture go 
to science, mathematics, technology, and business. And if, in this technological so- 
ciety, we continue to honor only these aspects of our culture, we will then have hap- 
pen to us what has happened to every nation that has done this in the past. We 
carry within ourselves the seeds of our own destruction. As the anthropologist looks 
to the past, this is so easy to see. 

Let me give you just one example. We teach in social studies of the great Aztec 
Empire in Mexico, And we teach that Cortez went to Mexico with fifty men and 
destroyed this great empire. I say to you that Cortez could have stayed at home. The 
Aztec Empire was doomed, for the Aztecs carried within themselves one deadly 
thing and that was the institution of honoring political organization. ; 

Some three hundred years before Cortez arrived, the Aztecs captured two prison- 
ers in Guatemala and executed them on top of one of their great pyramids. During 
three hundred years, the number of prisoners became so vast that Cortez was able to 
report that, before one pyramid alone in what is now Mexico City, a line of men 
and women two miles long stood waiting their turn to walk to the top of that 
pyramid and die on the sacrificial altar. And Cortez reported that beside that pyra- 
mid was a pile of 360,000 human skulls—and he counted them. When you stop to 
think of it, there was a pyramid of skulls in that city for every day of the year. No, 
Cortez could have stayed at home. Within fifty years, the Aztec Empire was doomed. 

And so our civilization must fall if we honor only economics. I think one of the 
major responsibilities is to teach and to honor as well some of our other institutions. 
If the United States had chosen to honor the creative arts, we would have produced 
the greatest artists the world has ever seen. If we had chosen to honor education, 
we would have produced the greatest teachers the world has ever seen. We must 
honor the creative arts, education, religion, and all our other institutions. 

Why does a country and its people choose one instiuttion? The answer apparently 
lies always in the religion of that country. Our choice of economics and our great 
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technological success rest squarely on our Judaic-Christian religion, for no society 


that lics outside that Judaic-Christian background has built great technologies or 
made great technological advances. The question is “Why?” And the answer is, of 
course, that the ancient Jews gave us the concept of the individual; and, in that con- 
cept, they gave us the beginning of technology. You say immediately, “But the 
civilization of India made great inventions.” The answer is “Yes. The people dis- 
covered the ‘zero concept,’ the concept of nothing, without which we cannot have 
something. They gave us algebra and all the rest, but they did it before Hinduism 
as a religion was developed.” 

So Buddhism and Shintoism and Islam and all the rest have not created a great 
technology because they do not conceive of the individual. The major problem of 
much of the world in this technological age, of all the new nations of Africa and of 
nations like India, is how to raise the sights of the people beyond the small family 
and beyond the small village to wonder about and to understand the concepts which 
we know so well—the concept of a nation and the concept of individualism. 

There are other reasons for our technological success. There is historical accident. 
The Pilgrims came to the New World hoping to find in New England what others 
had found in Virginia—land for plantations, land to develop. If any of you live in 
New England, as I do, you know what they found when they got there—what I 
found this spring as I planted my roses. Every time I put a spade in the ground, I 
found the rocks and boulders of New England. You cannot build a plantation on 
land like that. So, the people turned their cyes to the water and to the seas. Out of 
New England came the first factories and the first waterwheels; New England set 
the pattern of a nation. 

Thus, all of the values with which we have to work stream from our economic 
life. What are some of the values that have implications for the school? I will men- 
tion them very quickly. I think you may be surprised at those I have chosen, and I 
have done it purposcly. 

The first one is the value of the ‘romantic love concept.’’ You know how that 
started. When knighthood was in flower, men rode around Europe and sang of 
women’s beauty and of their gentleness. In northern Europe only, those of the gentler 
sex took to their towers and dropped their gloves that men might go to battle and die 
for them. Then, in the Victorian age, they fainted and swooned all over the United 
States. The concept of romantic love has come out of such an unromantic back- 
ground; and out of this has come the game which our youth play with such great 
skill. We call it “the dating game”—a game a stranger to our shores cannot under- 
stand. And out of that has come one problem of today, the business of going steady. 
I understand it is now divided into going steady and going steadily. 

What is the significance of all this? Simply that, in a technological age like ours, 
we are pushing the physical maturation of our youth very fast. Indeed, where girls 
used to menstruate at fourteen, at fifteen, at sixteen, they are menstruating today at 
nine and ten and eleven. At a medical convention two years ago, the doctors told me 
that, within the next ten or fifteen years, the average age for menstruation of girls 
will be eight and nine and ten. In a little study made last year of the nursery schools 
surrounding New York City—in Long Island, Westchester, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey—only four of all the nursery schools were found to be without at least one girl 
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between the ages of two and one-half and four who was menstruating—only four. 
All the rest had at least one at that age who was alrcady menstruating. 

This carly physical maturation is a result of better food, greater leisure, and all 
the things that scicnce has brought to us, We can do very little about carly physical 
maturation, But we can do something about the carly social maturation toward which 
we are pushing children, 

In every society known to the anthropologist, little boys develop sexually before 
little girls; and, everywhere, little girls develop emotionally before little boys. In 
the upper clementary grades and the junior high schools of this country, the span 
between boys and girls is somewhere between one and three years, Little boys in 
junior high school are interested in little girls, and little girls are interested in little 
boys. 

In the past, we in education have faced the problem of the unwanted child in 
the college and then in the high school. I think you know that today one of the 
most serious problems in the junior high school is the forced marriage and the 
illegitimate, unwanted child; and this problem is moving down into the clementary 
schools of our country. In New York City four ycars ago, a little girl, aged eight, 
had a child. In the Deep South two years ago, a little girl, aged eight, had a child. 
Here is one of the phenomena technology and medical science have brought, and 
we must do something about it. Our children are bombarded on television and in 
magazines by sex and by romantic love. Even some of the books that we choose for 
our libraries are pushing our little girls much more rapidly than our little boys, and 
the problem is becoming acute. 

Another concept of great importance is the value we place on youth, Every society 
honors an age. In Nigeria, it is the age of six for a little boy; he is honored then as 
he will never be again. In Japan, it is sixty-six or seventy-seven for a man or a 
woman, On the appropriate birthday, a red kimono is put on for the first time, for 
the color red is allowed only to little boys under two and to men and women sixty- 
six, seventy-seven, or cighty-eight. We honor youth. 

In northern Germany, we made a study in which German men were asked the 
question “Do you think your life is a success?” It did not matter how these men 
answered; they were always looking back to their fathers. If they had jobs as good 
as their fathers had had, they said, ‘Yes, life is a success.” But if I were to ask this 
question of those of you in this room who are parents or if you were to ask it of 
the parents of your students, you know that none of them will look back to their 
fathers. They will, instead, look down to their children. And, if their boys and girls 
get a better education, if their boys and girls prepare to be professional people, if 
their boys and girls are happier than they have been, the parents in this country will 
say, “Yes, life is a success,” I think it is not unfair to say that here youth has become 
the time of all learning; middle age, the time of all hard work; and old age, the 
time of all regret. 

One thing you can do for our technological age is to help children and young 
people of whatever age you teach sce the whole of life. Do not say, “John, you are 
seven now. You are too old to do that any more”—and by that refer to some de- 
velopmental task that went quite naturally before. Most important, you and I, as 
adults, must begin to look to the years that lie ahead and, as professional women, 
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we must begin to help in all our organizations to give the kind of security needed. 
Otherwise, frustration and the lonely periods that come for older people must spread 
into an ever-widening circle. 

Lastly, there is the dichotomy between work and play. As all of you know, play is 
an escape from reality, Working is that unpleasant thing we have to do simply to 
get cnough moncy so that we can play. | will confess to you that 1 have worked all 
my life hoping to save money to get cnough pensions and annuitics so that, when 
the day comes for retirement, I will finally begin to play. And, as all of you know, 
when that time comes, I will have completely forgoticn how to play. 

The major problem of people over sixty-five years of age today is exactly this 
one, Therefore, 1 say to you, bring play into your classrooms in a very different 
sense than play has been understood. I hear myself saying, “All right. Stop playing 
and get down to work.’” We lock play outside the door. We do this all the time. 

~ This separation between work and play emphasizes another great gap in our 
country that grows wider with each year that passes and which is to me the greatest 
gap that lies between parents and their children. Adults are serious; children should 
play. Adults are not supposed to have fun; children should have fun, Out of this 
wide separation that we have created between work and play and between the worlds 
of the adult and the child, comes the image of the man or woman worthy of success, 
worthy of being honored. As a teacher, he or she is serious, without fun, hard 
working. Over and over, whenever a teacher seems to enjoy his work too much, you 
hear members of the community ask how he can possibly enjoy teaching. Can he be 
a good teacher and have such a good time doing it? The image of the man worthy 
of success! 

Recently, a man from Illinois ran for the presidency of the United States. After 
he lost two elections, one of my doctoral candidates wanted to know why. When 
70,000 people were asked that question, the reason given by the largest number of 
those who did not vote for him was that he told too many jokes to hold the highest 
office in our land. 

If these are a few of the values of our society, what are the important trends? 
There is just one that I want to mention about which I think we can do a great deal, 
and that is the changing role of men and women. What is the masculine role? 

When I went to New York University, I spent a great deal of time on our campus. 
You all know Washington Square. There is much education that goes on there. I 
have never forgotten an incident involving a little boy about three or four years of 
age who fell down while he was playing, skinned his knee, and started to cry. His 
mother picked him up, caressed him, and said, “Johnny, don't cry. Mother won't love 
you any more if you cry.” That mother turned away from her boy and denied him 
love because, in the United States, little boys are not supposed to cry. 

Some of you may remember Mr. Mossadegh, who came from Iran. I think he 
was the most embarrassing visitor the United Nations ever brought here because, no 
matter where he was, he was always crying—in San Francisco, here in Chicago, in 
Washington, D.C. And he got his way, not only because he could cry—and Iranian 
men do cry beautifully—but because he could cry publicly and on all occasions. 
When the truth is out, we know that little boys would like to cry and that big boys 
would sometimes like to cry as well. We learned so much from shell shock in 
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World War I that, in World War II, we let our soldiers admit they were afraid; 
and our Army published a famous volume on fear. 

I want to cite quickly the most frightening statistic of our time—the carly death 
of men in the United States. I think you know it. If you do not, read the obituaries 
reporting the deaths of young men of thirty-cight, of forty-two, of forty-cight, of 
fifty-four—young men, who, say those who claim to know, undergo stress and 
strain in our scientific age. 

I think IT should report to you that women in our nation have cxactly the same 
strains, especially the unmarried woman who has to support a family. She did not 
choose her father and her mother. Whenever I make a study of gravestones of New 
England (than which there is no better history book in our nation), I speculate 
that, if we had known more about medical science in the carly days of our country, 
we would know that more women had hypertension, dicd of heart attacks, and 
maybe had ulcers than the men of their day. Medical men who have studied these 
gravestones support this thesis, even though the women of that time stayed at home 
and went nowhere at all. Yet today, when women no longer lead such restricted 
lives, the men are the ones who are the victims of such stress. 

What is really the reason? Studies have been made now by several universities, 
including Harvard, and they say the reason is that men are not permitted emotional 
expression. Women can do anything, and men will explain it by saying, ‘Oh, it’s 
because she’s a woman.” The only time we do not like it (at least I do not) is when 
driving a car and the man behind says, “It's a woman.” 

But, for men, the art of emotional expression grows smaller each year that passes. 
When I taught the third grade, we used to play a game called “Show and Tell.” 
We showed something that dad had bought us. We told about the new television 
sect the family had. We need “Show and Tell” again today, but a new kind. We 
need to use our classes at every level—through creative writing, talking, and think- 
ing—to help young men say what it means to be afraid, to help them begin to get 
rid of the notion that permits no emotional expression, This is important. 

What of our women? Fact number one, and you all know this, is that more 
women are working today than ever before. Women make up one-third of our labor 
force. If all the women quit their jobs today, there would not be enough men of 
working age to take over the jobs that women hold and we could stop the opera- 
tions of this country. The report of President Eisenhower's Commission on Women 
urges that all of us who teach girls eleven years old or younger begin immediately 
to train them with the expectation that they are going to spend twenty-five years of 
their lives in work outside the home in the years that lie ahead. 

In a study I did in mental hospitals in New York, I found that a large percentage 
of the young women who were there (aged eighteen to thirty-five) were married 
women, with from one to four children plus a job. As I talked with them in clinics 
and in mental institutions, I found that they had a tremendous sense of guilt that, if 
they worked, they had somehow failed in the role of wife and mother. I suggest to you 
that this either/or concept of the past will disappear in the technological future and 
that our women and girls must be trained to do not an either/or job but a dual job. 
They are going to be both good wives and mothers and good career women, but 
with a difference that we can quickly see if we take a look at history. 
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In the days of Julius Caesar, all the years of life for you and me would have been 
perhaps twenty-five. We would have married and begun to raise our familics and 
that would have been it. In Queen Elizabeth's time in the 1500's, we would have 
had a few more years, maybe thirty-five. Today, as you know, a little girl born this 
August can confidently look forward to seventy-three years of life, and a little boy 
to sixty-nine and one-half. So we are living longer. 

You know we are also marrying younger. Another frightening statistic, of course, 
is the dropping of the marriage age for girls. It is down to almost cightcen in our 
larger cities. Also, we are having larger families. But there is something clse even 
more important: women are planning their familics with care. My mother was in 
her late thirties when my little brother, her last child, was born, Today, the average 
age for the mother at the birth of her last child is twenty-six years; and that last 
child will be in school when she is in her carly thirties. 

If we live longer, marry carlicr, and have our children earlier, you know what 
else is going to happen—we are going to become grandmothers carlicr, So we are 
grandmothers at thirty-five, at thirty-seven, at forty-five. Among the doctoral can- 
didates that I have had at New York University over the last few years, cleven 
women have been grandmothers, When they come to start their doctoral work, I 
ask, ‘“Why do you want a doctoral degree now?” And they say, “Well, 1 am here.” 
And I ask, “Is it because you want to make more money?’’ And they answer, “No.” 
(For it has been found that, if a man in the United States makes $6,000 or less, his 
wife either has to work or chooses to work; as he makes $6,000 to $12,000, his 
wife quits her job; but, if he makes $12,000 to $100,000, his wife goes back to 
work again.) Is it that these wives are in competition with the men? The answer 
again is “No.” The answer seems to be what lics behind our great adult education 
program—a search for self-fulfillment. 

What are the implications, then, for this either/or role and the dual role? The 
answer is a dual role for both men and women, for women are working and men are 
coming back into the home as never before. The implication is that we must begin 
to prepare our girls now in school for future jobs, and we must begin to help those 
women who are moving into the later years to have the strength and courage to come 
back to school again, if you please, to prepare for professions. 

And one more point. With the changing role of women, this increase of women 
in the working field has hidden a very frightening fact—there are fewer women 
going into the professions than there have been in the last fifty years. In 1930, 50 
per cent of the professional people in the United States were women. In 1960, only 
35 per cent were women. In 1930, 15 per cent of all women who worked went into 
the professions. In 1960, the per cent had dropped to 10.9—and this included 
women with four and six and seven years of college. Where are they going? You 
know the answer. They are going into the secretarial field. Eighteen per cent of the 
college graduates of today are not choosing a profession; they are becoming secre- 
taries. The question is ““Why?”’ It is, I think, because the satisfactions that come to 
secretaries are far greater than the satisfactions that come to professional women— 
financially, psychologically, and socially. In an article I just wrote, I suggested that, 
when the United States gives to its professional women the satisfactions it gives to 


its secretaries, women will turn again to the professions. 
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This is interesting. One of the major reasons for the drop of women in the pro- 
fessions is that men are entering the “women only” professions. A few years ago, 
all librarians in our nation were women; today only 71 per cent are women. For 
the first time in fifty years, there are more men teaching in the high schools of the 
United States than there are women, and the woman clementary-school principal is 
becoming a thing of the past. In seven communities in New Jersey, there are only 
four clementary-school principals left who are women, and the superintendents con- 
cerned have assured me that they have already picked out the young men who will 
replace these women when they retire. In other words, we brought men into the 
public schools to give a model of manliness and masculinity to little boys; and the 
men came in, not at the bottom where they should have come, but at the top. I sug- 
gest that one of the jobs of the schools today is to give little girls in this world of 
working women a model of what a woman administrator might be. Therefore, one 
of the tasks of our age is to begin to work toward a larger number of women hold- 
ing administrative jobs. 

Why do women today say that they feel deeply that you and I are our own worst 
enemies? Think quictly. Would you choose a woman as an administrator? Would I 
want a woman as the head of my department? These are important questions. Until 
we answer them affirmatively and until we stop being a minority in terms of each 
other, we will never take the positions necessary to girls and women in this nation— 
the leadership that is really important. 

Let me end quickly by saying that automation in the scientific age will bring new 
social classes. The social classes of upper and lower and middle will be gone. The 
new social classes will be just two—the talented and the untalented—and you are 
the talented. The untalented will be those with leisure time. The lower class for the 
first time will have leisure time, for the talented will have to work twice as hard to 
get even half as far. Automation will mean a new equality for minorities. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that not only are the racial walls of caste coming down, but that they are 
well over half-way down. Birth and family and moncy will be meaningless. Talent, in- 
stead, will be important. And automation will bring opportunities to the handi- 
capped such as society has never given them before. You must begin to teach handi- 
capped youngsters, if you have them, to meet these opportunities. 

In closing, let me tell a story that I think sums up what I have really tried to say. 
This is a story of a little boy, aged five, who had more questions than little boys of 
that age usually have. Each night, his father, wanting to read his newspaper, was be- 
sieged by all the questions gathered during the day. One night, the father sat down 
to read his paper and discovered in it a full-page map of the world. He had an idea. 
He took the scissors, cut that map into about five pieces, and gave them to his son, 
saying, “See if you can put this puzzle, the map of the world, together.” Well, the 
boy was delighted to have something to do, and the father was pleased to be at ease 
and with quiet for a while. But, in about five minutes, the little boy came running 
back. He had already put the map together. The father could not understand it. He 
asked, “How in the world did you do this so quickly?” The little boy replied, “That 
was easy. I found a picture of a man on the back. All I had to do was put the man 
together and the world came out all right.” 


This address was presented at the third general session of the Twenty-second Biennial Council. 
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Research as a Basis for 
Creative Teaching 


ROBERT L. FRENCH * 


AM FLATTERED to be asked to address the members of Pi Lambda Theta on a 

subject about which I am sure you know more than I do—creative teaching. 
Not only have you been discussing this subject for several days, but, more im- 
portantly, you practice it daily in your schools. Indeed, you pose for me a challenge 
in creative speaking, and I am afraid that my greatest resource in attempting to 
mect this challenge is naiveté. It has been noted that naiveté is sometimes an aid 
to creativity, but, unfortunately, it does not by itself guarantee a creative result. 

Even a naive person can observe that education in the United States is presently 
in a state of crisis, marked by profound concern for its objectives, the adequacy 
of its facilitics and teachers, the appropriateness of its organization and methods. 
In a society preoccupied with science and research, it is not surprising that the 
educational crisis should reflect these emphases. Thus, on the one hand, there is 
concern about the capacity of our educational system to produce scientists and 
research people, and, on the other, an appeal to science for assistance in the gen- 
eral process of education. So we find that cducational research figures ever more 
prominently in discussions of education, with the result, I think, that more help 
is expected from research, and more dangers are sensed in it, than actual condi- 
tions warrant. Thus, discussions of research and creativity frequently display under- 
currents of anxicty that research will somehow dehumanize education by substitut- 
ing rigid principles for spontaneous teacher expression, mechanical organization 
for flexibility and innovation, and even teaching machines for teachers. On the 
other side of the coin, there could well be, in reality, more widespread concern 
that educational research is not progressing sufficiently rapidly even to begin to 
justify these anxieties. I would like to address myself to this latter point for the 
bulk of my time, and then return to the former. 

But first we might consider more specifically the terms of our discussion. You 
have been talking about creative teaching for the past few days, and I am not 
entirely sure what you mean by the term. What I mean is simply that a teacher 
solves classroom problems not previously encountered, Examples: devising a new 
way of demonstrating a particularly difficult point; identifying and clarifying mis- 
conceptions which lie back of student questions; recognizing the need for, and 
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encouraging, special projects for particularly gifted students; departing from “the 
book” when it seems appropriate to the temper of the class; evolving a new cur- 
riculum plan; relating abstract concepts and principles to everyday pupil experi- 
ences. Whether such actions by the teacher be small and specific, or broad and 
sustained in scope, it is necessary to the concept of creative teaching not that they 
be novel in any absolute sense, but only that they represent ways of solving prob- 
lems that are new for the particular teacher. They should also, of course, be 
reasonably citective. 

A few words next about the nature of cducational research. I refer here to re- 
search activities designed to identify and establish conditions under which educa- 
tional objectives are achieved most efficiently, i.c., under which students learn 
desired behavior. The behavior variables of concern may include skills, knowledges 
and understandings, and attitudes, Among the types of conditions or independent 
variables with which such research deals are the following: first, pupil character- 
istics, including prior experience and the level of maturity or achievement at any 
given time; second, teacher characteristics, behavior, and training; third, curriculum, 
teaching methods, procedures, devices; fourth, school organization and administra- 
tive practices; and fifth, cultural influences, including those of the immediate 
community, the broader communities of which it is a part, and the social organiza- 
tion and culture of the pupils themselves. 

More precisely, then, the objectives of educational research are to establish a set 
of general principles which relate the variables of teaching method and milicu, 
on the one hand, to the variables of student behavior on the other. Ultimately, 
such principles should take account of all the significant variables affecting learning 
of any sort and of the complex ways in which these interact. Further, such princi- 
ples should specify means of identifying and measuring the variables of relevance 
in any particular situation. By reference to this body of knowledge and technique, 
a school administrator, or a teacher, might expect to find rather specific prescrip- 
tions as to how best to proceed in a given situation. It should be emphasized that 
this ultimate product is an ideal which will almost certainly never be realized and 
that, even if we conceded a widely improbable degree of eventual success to the 
research enterprise, the specifications which it would yield would remain fairly 
general, calling for much ingenuity and adaptation and filling in of detail on the 
part of the best-informed and equipped teacher. 

Whatever may be anticipated as the ultimate achievements of educational re- 
scarch, progress toward this goal must necessarily follow certain directions. As in 
all scientific undertakings, one can distinguish rough stages of development and 
sophistication. Normally, these start with naturalistic observation, including careful 
studies of specific cases. Observations of this sort yield clues and hypotheses as to 
factors of importance. Obviously, there has been a great deal of this type of study 
in education, most of it preceding the advent of formal educational research. Much 
of what is considered valuable in the “experience” of experienced teachers stems 
from this kind of observation of situations and effects over extended periods of 
time; and much of educational practice, as in the practice of any profession, repre- 
sents a distillation from such experiences on the part of many individuals over yet 
longer time periods. A second step toward a systematic science of education in- 
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volves the development of ways of measuring the phenomena considered important. 
A science demands treatment in terms of quantities, and objective means of 
determining these must be developed to replace the unaided and often misled eye. 
Once techniques of measurement are in hand, it becomes possible to correlate 
measures of several variables, and a third stage in development is reached, This 
cannot be a final or completely satisfactory achievement, however, because corre- 
lations between specific variables, e.g., mental age and the size of the big toe, do 
not necessarily represent causal relationships but may reflect the operation of other 
variables acting upon the two under consideration. If it is desired to know what 
procedures will produce what effects in learning—and obviously this is essential 
knowledge—then a fourth stage of inquiry must follow, in which experiments are 
conducted to determine the effects of following one or a combination of procedures 
as compared with the results of suitable control conditions. 

I hope you will pardon this very elementary review of scientific methodology, 
but I think it is essential to bear these fundamental facts in mind in assessing the 
progress of educational research, together with its implications for creative teaching. 
There has been a large and rapidly increasing quantity of research in education over 
the past fifty years. However, as a number of critics have recently pointed out, 
there are a good many central problems which remain relatively untouched by this 
vast outpouring of theses and journal articles, and in some of the most active areas 
the results do not add up to a great deal. In part, this situation reflects problems 
of methodology. Relatively few studies of important problems have utilized experi- 
mental procedures, while many have dealt with correlational techniques of various 
sorts, and still more with problems of measurement. The reasons for this imbalance 
are various but not hard to find. Experimental research in education is expensive 
and frequently requires manipulations which interfere with established school 
organization. In the face of these problems, educational researchers have tended, 
in Carroll’s words, to fall back on various regressive manuevers.' Thus, instead of 
insisting on an experimental setup, they may settle for correlations between the 
variables as found in “natural” situations. Or they may be content simply to 
develop measures of the variables involved. Or, in turn, they may settle for indirect 
measures, such as opinions or ratings, instead of looking directly at the behavior 
in question. Or, finally, they may retreat completely into the ivory tower of 
methodology for its own sake. Needless to say, all of these types of activities may 
have their proper role in educational research, but the fact of an imbalance in 
application of techniques remains a prominent feature of the current scene. 

A further difficulty in educational research lies in restriction of attention to one 
or two variables at a time. Actually, the factors which affect any learning situation 
are multiple and complex and likely to interact in ways which can be determined 
only through study of the effects of simultancous variations in a number of differ- 
ent factors. Without such studies, it becomes impossible to assess the relative im- 
portance of different factors in the educative process and to specify necessary 
qualifications upon the effects of any given one. Needless to say, the conduct of 


* John B. Carroll, “Neglected Areas in Educational Research,” P/i Delta Kappan, XLII (1961), 
339-46. . 
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multivariate studics complicates greatly the problem of manipulation in a large 
situation. However, resources for such studies are becoming available, and ap- 
propriate techniques for experimental design and multivariate analysis are in hand. 
They should be used. 

A third and possibly the most important weakness in educational research is 
the generally ad hoc nature of most of the research studies, however well designed 
they may be. A researcher sects out to compare two methods—one which he has 
devised himself, the other which is currently in use. He finds that his method 
produces better performance by his sample of students than does the conventional 
method, a difference significant at the .00000001 level of confidence. Leaving 
aside questions about his sample, the adequacy of his methods, the limiting factors 
which he did not study, and so on, what does he really know? Simply that his 
method is better than the other (under certain conditions, at least). This is grati- 
fying to the author, and up to a point it is useful. But the utility is strictly limited 
because his conception and handling of the research offer no good explanation for 
the ditference. Somebody else comes along with another method, which will have 
to be tested in turn, and so on, through a tedious and unedifying procession of 
flawless experimental studies. What is lacking is a theoretical context which gives 
general meaning to otherwise fortuitous differences in methods and results and 
which provides direction for a sustained research program yielding cumulative 
results and increasingly powerful explanations. In many cases, the essential prob- 
lem lies in inadequate theory and basic research on the psychological processes 
involved. Often, in my opinion, available research resources may better be devoted 
to basic programs of behavioral analysis, despite the probable lack of immediate 
applications in education, than to immediately useful ad hoe studics. As a case in 
point, IT might mention Harry Levin's program of research in reading at Cornell 
University, in contrast to the many isolated studies of particular reading approaches 
to be found in the literature. 

I have discussed some of the major methodological problems in current educa- 
tional research. It might be worthwhile now to spend a little time on some of the 
problems of content. That is, what are some of the important problem areas in 
which we know less than we ought to and in which future research could be 
especially important? 

One of the most obvious factors affecting learning is the age of the learner, but 
we really know astonishingly little about what children can learn at various ages. 
Curriculums make fairly definite assumptions on this score, but these are ques- 
tioned increasingly. by critics. Omar Moore at Yale is apparently able to teach 
children to read at the age of two or three, Bruner claims that anything can be 
taught to young children if it is presented in an appropriate fashion.* Personally, 
I believe that there is more truth in these claims than in current practice and that 


the failure of our present curriculums to challenge fully and to encourage the - 


formidable intellectual capacities of children at all ages represents one of our 
most appalling wastes of human resources. Research is needed, not only to demon- 
strate what can be done, but to elaborate in detail the development of particular 


* Jerome S, Bruner, The Process of Education (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960). 
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aptitudes, the amenability of these to change through learning, and the interactions 
of aptitudes with modes of instruction and with other variables in the educational 
situation, Despite more than fifty years of research on intelligence and specific 
aptitudes, we still know remarkably little about their significance for Icarning. 

Again, there have been teachers since the beginning of education, but who can 
tell us what kinds of behavior distinguish the cifective teachers from the ineffective? 
Tam sure that we all have ideas on this subject and can speak at length about 
them. But T doubt that our views would agree at all points, and there seems to be 
no systematic and authoritative sect of objective observations to which we can 
appeal. Actually, of course, teaching and learning represent a complex process of 
social interaction, And I suspect that it is only within the framework of more 
recently developed notions of social interaction that adequate conceptions and 
analyses of teaching behavior can be elaborated. This remains a paramount problem 
for research. 

Paraileling the need for better understanding of good teaching is a growing 
necessity for a balanced conception and evaluation of instructional materials and 
methods of all sorts. Pressure in this direction stems not only from the continuing 
concern of educators with methods but also from the tremendous ferment of new 
ideas concerning audiovisual devices of various sorts, new curriculums in science 
and mathematics, teaching machines, programmed textbooks, and so on. There is 
a danger that the essential processes of education will be swamped in a wave of 
gimmicks unless we develop clearer ideas about the proper roles of various pro- 
cedures within the over-all framework of an educational system. Research can help 
materially in this development. 

Another concept about which we talk a great deal and know very little is 
motivation, A year or so ago, my younger son's eighth-grade English teacher 
required his class to outline in part or #7 fofo all of the books assigned for reading 
during the year, including such volumes as Moby Dick. The following summer 
this young man did not open a book, Fortunatcly, wiser teaching in the ninth 
grade soon restored his avid interest in reading. Obviously, this is a problem of 
motivation, but there are many questions to which onc would like answers. Did 
all of the pupils react this way? Probably not, What distinguishes those who did 
from those who didn’t? Could such reactions have been predicted? If so, how? 
What did the ninth-grade teacher do that produced a change? How did it affect 
other children and why? I daresay that your answers to these questions will also 
take an anccdotal form and that efforts to find satisfactory answers to these or 
more general problems of motivation will not yicld much at present—problems, 
for example, concerning ways of identifying or measuring relevant motivations or 
interests, ways of accounting for these in terms of past influences in the home, 
community, or school, or ways in which such motivations, however developed, 
influence learning at a particular time. 

Other commentators might assign higher priorities to other problems and cer- 
tainly there is no dearth of these. One might mention, for example, methods of 
teacher-training, the distinctive requirements of instruction in various subject-matter 
areas, the problem of encouraging rather than suppressing creativity in young 
people, the many problems of changing the social system of the school to secure 
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effective implementation of research findings. You are welcome to make up your 
own list. It is fair to say that any important educational problem you pick could 
stand more research, 

Possibly you have been asking yourself throughout this discussion of cducational 
research and its present limitations just why research is necessary anyhow. We 
have always had good teachers, research or no, and perhaps our problem is one 
of securing more good teachers rather than more knowledge about the educative 
process. Certainly no one would quarrel with the need for competent teachers, 
but the question of research and its role is perhaps one that goes beyond this. In 
a sense, it is an academic question (in the negative connotation of that term) for 
the simple fact is that we have educational research, and our society is such that 
we will undoubtedly have more of it. The problem can be looked at fruitfully, 
I think, from the point of view of various people involved in education. To the 
research man, the entire educational process appears to be highly complex, re- 
quiring the use of scientific techniques to unravel the relevant factors and to 
communicate about them clearly. From the rather vague standpoint of society as a 
whole, it is obvious that the stakes in education are enormous and that the cost 
of even a much enlarged program of educational research, relatively negligible. If 
research offered only the most remote prospects of improving education, a failure 
to make the relatively modest investment which it demands would certainly be 
negligent. If we put ourselves in the position of the school administrator, other 
facets of the problem emerge. In his planning and budgeting, he is confronted 
with a plethora of old fashions and new ideas in education. He must decide what 
to accept and what to reject. Sooner or later, his constituents may demand the 
evidence on which he based his decisions, and he can do no better than point to 
the objective evidence provided by research. Again, there is the school of educa- 
tion, which stands in special need of firmly-based gencralizations about the processes 
of education and of means for communicating these to teachers. As to the teacher 
himself, I suspect that the impact of educational research is less important than 
in these other cases. However, I think it is fair to say that the less competent 
teachers—and I suspect we will always have many who are not all that they might 
be—need the support which research results can bring, directly or indirectly, to 
their training and school curriculums. Better teachers will, as always, continue to do 
an inspired job, but profiting, I think, in some measure from the stimulation which 
new research findings can supply for them. 

This brings me back to the question of creative teaching, and I would like to 
conclude with some observations on this subject. Earlicr in my talk, I noted what 
I felt to be a certain anxiety on the part of some teachers that the progress of 
educational research would encroach upon their freedom of expression and experi- 
ment and possibly even upon their jobs. I do not want to overemphasize this 
educational edition of the science-versus-humanism controversy, because I believe 
it is not a real issue. In other areas of human affairs, it seems to be reasonably 
clear that the development of scientific knowledge and methods has tended to 
eliminate many chores and unskilled jobs, while greatly expanding the demand for 
scientists, executives, and high-level technicians. In industry, automated production 
processes prove to require fewer laborers but more highly-trained people to design 
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and maintain a system and to program and control its operations. In business, the 
emergence of operations-research as a decision technique is accompanied by an 
yageencHien shortage of business executives. For advertising agencies, incrcas- 
ingly definitive research on advertising clfectivencss is paralleled by a growing 
demand for “creative” people—a term with somewhat amusing defensive connota- 
tions but illustrative more fundamentally of the enlarged role for creativity in a 
scientifically-based enterprise. In military organizations, essentially similar changes 
are taking place. What happens in these situations, I think, is that increased 
knowledge and use of scientific methods serve to climinate the need for human 
performance of many simpler and less challenging activities while, at the same 
time, highlighting and defining with greater precision the problems which can be 
solved only by high-level human beings. Many of these problems are new ones, 
morcover—problems, for example, of social reorganization necessitated by techno- 
logical change. 

There appears to be no reason to expect a different trend in education. Already, 
general technological developments, e.g., in building design, teaching materials 
and equipment, and data processing, have made it possible to climinate many of 
the chores which distract teachers from teaching. More and better educational re- 
search should, in my opinion, work in the same direction. Thus, for example, a 
systematic and balanced analysis of the appropriate roles of teachers and of various 
types of instructional materials and devices will very probably result in consigning 
many routine teaching functions to relatively automatic or student self-administered 
devices, preserving to the teacher the more important and distinctive responsibilities 
for motivating students, dealing appropriately with individual differences and 
unusual problems, serving as a model of intellectual activity and integrity. 

Finally, it seems to me that the creative teacher can only profit from an infusion 
of the spirit of research, The habits of questioning orthodoxy, of demanding cvi- 
dence, of trying the new or testing the old and observing what happens not only 
lead to continuing improvements in the teacher's effectiveness but set for students 
an admirable example of the disciplined, inquiring mind. I do not, of course, 
suggest that teachers should go into the research business, only that some of the 
same habits and attitudes underlying good research are helpful to, and basically 
congruent with, the spirit of creative teaching. 

To summarize, I have tried to make the following points. (1) Research can be 
helpful and will be increasingly necessary at all levels of formal education. (2) 
Educational research has not progressed as rapidly as it might. More experimental 
research is needed in particular, and this is true even in areas which might be 
regarded as most fundamental. (3) Although fruitful research may change the 
teacher's job in various ways, it will never climinate the need for inspired teach- 
ing, and it will probably assist creative teachers in being creative. 


This address was presented at the banquet meeting of the Twenty-second Biennial Council. 
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The President's Acceptance Message 


M. VIRGINIA BIGGY 


M* I take this opportunity to say three things to you. 

First, I am grateful to you all for giving me the honor of serving as na- 
tional president of Pi Lambda Theta. And I am grateful to Sylvia Vopni, Shata 
Ling, Edith Ball, and Muricl Rose for the privilege of working with them on the 
National Board. We shall miss them very much. It is a remarkable experience to 
watch women who are geniuses think through the problems of an important and 
complex organization such as ours. 

Second, I would like to tell you that your new Board members and I, together 
with the more experienced members, will do our utmost to serve wisely, prudently, 
and yct imaginatively for the best interests of Pi Lambda Theta. I give you my 
word that we shall implement as many of the requests you have made of us as 
we can, and we shall rise to the mandates you have given us just as quickly as 
wisdom and efficiency will permit. But we cannot do this alone. We need your help, 
your support, and your trust. 

Third, I would like to share with you a bit of my thinking concerning Pi Lambda 
Theta. It is a vital, powerful organization, whose members are leaders in every 
sense of the word, not just in their chosen field but in a variety of disciplines that 
border, cross, and interweave that wonderful profession of teaching. We are all 
possessors of a great gift—the gift of the ability to teach—and to live up to the 
expectations which accompany it is at the same time frightening, awesome, humbling, 
and exciting. Ours is, indeed, it must be, an outstanding organization made that 
way by outstanding members. 

If you will permit me, I should like to share with you some thoughts I included 
in an editorial in the Summer issue of Educational Horizons just before I retired 
as editor. I meant them in July when I wrote them and I mean them now from 
the bottom of my heart. 
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One hopes, quite naturally, that Pi Lambda Thetans, conscious of the difficult times under 
which we all work, have stamina to fight down the line against unwise educational practice; to 
argue wisely and logically in defense of the less-talented youngsters as well as the talented; to 
speak well and firmly in behalf of the function of the teacher as a guide and a helper; and to 
retreat not one inch from the tenet that a teacher is a sympathetic, intellectually-curious person 
whose role is to assist young people to interpret the present, prepare for the future, and appreciate 
the past. 

One hopes, of course, that Pi Lambda Thetans will be se teachers, above all others, who will 
restore some balance to the educational scene through their sensible and appealing discussions 
with those who are less well informed and who have no basis for judgment. 

One prays that Pi Lambda Thetans, above all other teachers, because of their extraordinary 
academic and intellectual powers, have seriously reflected upon the responsibility implied in the 
almost paralyzing thought that the teacher in a democratic society és the most important person. 
And finally, one wonders if any of us will ever be either equipped or worthy to be so described. 
Will we be creative teachers for a new era? 


Thank you. 


This message was presented. at the final session of the Twenty-second Biennial Council. 





Unison Prayer tor the United Nations 


OD OF THE MEASURELESS UNIVERSE . . . Creator of men’s conscience . . . to 
Thee in this our fervent prayer for peace, we lift our voices in unison. 

We... people of every faith . . . of every creed . . . join together . . . pleading 
for truth, justice and charity among men. We pray for Thy omnipotent aid in this 
hour of imperiled civilization. . . . 

That Thou shalt cast out forever from human thought that flaming intolerance 
which makes for war and breeds bloody aggression. . . . 

That the advocates of war shall beat their swords into plow-shares and their 
spears into pruning hooks. 

We pray to Thee for the restoration of concord and amity among all the peoples 
of the earth. ... 

That all persons recognize the liberty due religion, and for the renewal of the 
way of life’ that is fruitful of great and good works. 

This, O Lord, is our fervent prayer, and this is our mingled tribute to Thy ever- 
lasting mercy. 

Amen. 


This prayer, written by John Golden, was offered by Muriel A. Rose as the invocation 
at the founders’ dinner meeting of the Twenty-second Biennial Council. 
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National Board Members 


M. VIRGINIA BIGGY, president, has becn actively associated with the Na- 
tional Board for eight years. Both as vice-president and as editor of Educational 
Horizons and the Newsletter, she has served the best interests of Pi Lambda Theta 
through her creative thinking, good judgment, and unusual insight into people 
and problems. 

Her abilities in human engincering are demonstrated by her professional career, 
which has included teaching at all levels from the elementary school to the uni- 
versity and supervisory and administrative assignments. She is presently co-ordinator 
of elementary education in the Concord, Massachusetts, public schools, where she 
works closely with teachers, and is assistant professor of education at Tufts Uni- 
versity, where she directs the educational clinic and clementary-education work for 
undergraduates and experienced teachers. 

Dr. Biggy received both the B.S. and Ed.D, degrees at Boston University, where 
she was initiated in Alpha Gamma Chapter. She served her chapter well as treas- 
urer, vice-president, and president before becoming prominent on the national 
scene. She was the instigator of the successful Beginning Teachers Conference, an 
Alpha Gamma Chapter project which has been a regularly-scheduled event in New 
England for ten years. 

Pi Lambda Theta shares Miss Biggy’s services with many other national and 
local professional organizations. She is a past-president of the Boston University 
School of Education Alumni Association, a founding member and a past-president 
of the New England Reading Association, a life member of the NEA, and a fellow 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Virginia’s capacity to take on huge and varied assignments is balanced by a 
delightful sense of humor. The loyalty and devotion of the people who work with 
her reflect her talents as an administrator and an understanding friend. She is 
much in demand as a speaker on programs devoted to timely topics in education. 

This past year, Virginia and her family moved into a new home in Acton, 


_ Massachusetts, which must share attention with Poco 4 Poco, their summer home 


in Brewster on Cape Cod. In addition to her work and her homes, the theater and 
music are also major interests—as are her nieces and nephews about whom she has 


many fascinating stories. 


ROBERTA B. SHINE, first vice-president, is a member of both Alpha Zeta and 
the Chicago Alumnzx Chapters and has served as vice-president of the latter. She is 
a former member of the Toledo Alumnz Chapter, where she ‘‘did her stint’ as 
both vice-president and president, and she has been chairman of two North Central 
Regional Conferences. 

On the national scene, Miss Shine has been a member of the Committee on 
Studies and Awards, has served as chairman of the Committee on Public Relations, 
and is now starting her fourth term as chairman of the Committee on Publications. 
She edited the former Pi Lambda Theta ‘‘Newsletter” and was editor of the “Coast 
to Coast” section in the former Pi Lambda Theta Journal. Twice she has gone as 
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a delegate to Biennial Council is and has missed only one Council in the last twelve 
years. Most recently she served as Local Arrangements Co-ordinator for the Twenty- 
second Biennial Council, Her hardest Pi Lambda Theta task, she says, has been 
the revision of the Officers’ Handbook, the Book of Ceremonies, and the “Guide 
for Chapter Constitution and/or Bylaws Revision.” 

She received a B.S. degree from the University of Minnesota, Her graduate work 
has been done at Northwestern University, University of California, Ohio State 
University, and Toledo University, where she received an M.A, degree. In the 
course of her professional career, she has taught French, German, Latin, English, 
radio production, and script writing on the secondary level in Minnesota, Illinois, 
and Ohio. At present, she is teaching senior English, working as guidance counse- 
lor for senior girls, and serving as senior-class adviser in the Highland Park High 
School, Highland Park, Illinois. 

Professional organizations to which she belongs include the NEA, the Illinois 
Education Association, National Council of Teachers of English, Illinois Council 
of Teachers of English, Toledo Teachers Association, Highland Park Teachers 
Association, Illinois Guidance and Personnel Association, and Lambda Alpha Psi. 
Her community and public services have included membership in the Toledo 
branch of the AAUW, the Toledo Chapter of the American Red Cross, and the 
Highland Park group of the League of Women Voters. 

Her hobbies are numerous. But her chief one and, in her own words, her most 
profitable one, is sewing, for she makes her own clothes. 


JANE M. HILL became national treasurer as an inevitable step in her career. 
As a mathematics teacher, Miss Hill has been much in demand in a similar capacity 
in other organizations. However, she has also served as president of the District 
of Columbia Teachers of Mathematics and of Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma 
and as secretary, treasurer, and president of Alpha Theta Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta. She is also a member of the AAUW, the Mathematical Association of 
America, the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Alpha Delta Kappa, and she is a life mem- 
ber of the NEA, 


In addition to her quict, energetic efficiency, Jane has become known for her 


intense loyalty to her position as a classroom teacher. She began this chosen career 
after graduating from Ohio State University (where she was initiated in Nu 
Chapter) when she accepted a school post in Marion County, Ohio. From there, 
she went to Upper Sandusky, Ohio, before moving to Washington, D.C., as a 
junior-high-school teacher of mathematics. Subsequently, she added the duties of 
school librarian. Jane returned to Ohio State University for the M.A, degree. She 
left the classroom only once during her career when she served for nearly three 
years as a co-operating teacher assisting teachers in eleven junior high schools. 
Then, at her own request, she returned to Alice Deal Junior High School as a 
mathematics teacher and librarian, a post she now holds. 

Jane helped to pioneer the new University of Maryland mathematics program 
in Washington schools. She has spent the last two summers instructing teachers 
at Montclair State College; other summers have been spent in a similar capacity at 
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Colorado State College. During regular school terms, she has conducted courses 
for teachers of the “new” mathematics through the University of Maryland, the 
University of Virginia, and George Washington University. She has been in de- 
mand several times as a speaker at conventions of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. 

Jane devotes some of her limited spare time to volunteer work for the Florence 
Crittenden Home, is a life member of the Georgetown University Hospital Board, 
and sings in a church choir, 


DOROTHY MAY ABBOTT has served Pi Lambda Theta nationally for the 
past three years as vice-president and, prior to that, as chairman of budget com- 
mittees and as editor of the “Have You Read?” feature. She holds a B.S. and an 
M.A. degree from the University of Nebraska, where she was initiated in Omicron 
Chapter. She is now a member of the St. Louis Alumna Chapter, which she helped 
organize and which she has served as secretary, vice-president, and president. 

Dorothy's work as a classroom teacher of the commercial arts in University City 
Senior High School in St. Louis County has brought her wide recognition. She has 
served the St. Louis Suburban Teachers Association as secretary and is a member 
of numerous other professional organizations, including Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, National Business Teachers Association, NEA, 
and United Business Educators Association. 

Dorothy is a dedicated teacher. She is transmitting this spirit of dedication to 
youngsters who are considering teaching as a career, for she sponsors local and 
state groups of Future Teachers of America. Her leadership in both Future Teach- 
ers and Pi Lambda Theta has been helpful in establishing a fine co-operation and 
a unique reciprocal relationship between the two groups. Together, they sponsor 
annually a teacher-recruitment tea for interested high-school students in the greater 
St. Louis area. The publicity and advanced organizing furnished by Future Teach- 
ers of America make the project far reaching and rewarding to Pi Lambda Theta. 
In return, the guidance, counseling, and general information furnished at the teas 
by Pi Lambda Thetans are most valuable in terms of Future Teacher goals. 

Miss Abbott is also.a public-spirited citizen, serving her community through her 
church, the Business and Professional Women’s Club, the Girl Scout organization, 
the PEO, Order of Eastern Star, and the DAR. 

In all these many activities, Dorothy maintains her characteristic cheerfulness, 
friendliness, and thoughtfulness. She is never too busy to take on one more project 
if it is for the good of an organization or for the welfare of an individual. 


CHARLOTTE D. ELMOTT, vice-president, member of Santa Barbara Alumnz 
Chapter, enters on her work for Pi Lambda Theta at the same time that she is 


‘beginning an entirely new career. In her position as director of the California 


Branch of the Devereux Schools Research and Training Institute, she is leaving 
public for private education. 

For twenty-one years, Dr. Elmott was director of child guidance in the Santa 
Barbara City Schools. For the last three years, she has been director of a special 
guidance project concerned with recognizing and helping the elementary school 
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predelinquent. In the same field, she was for two years at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, as research director of the California Committee on the 
Older Girl and the Law. Her most recent assignment was as consultant for the 
workshops for child guidance under the International Co-operation Administration's 
Mission to Jamaica, Other special assignments have included membership on the 
Governor's Advisory Committee on Children and Youth, accreditation to the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, membership-at-large on the executive 
committee of the School Psychologists’ Division of the American Psychological 
Association, and work in Japan with the Institute for Educational Leadership. 

Mrs. Elmott has served as committee member, executive board member, and 
president of the Santa Barbara Alumne Chapter. She was a cochairman of the 
Twenty-first Biennial Council. 

Professional atiiliations include four psychological associations, all the usual 
educational athliations, the AAUW, Delta Kappa Gamma, Phi Beta Kappa, and 
the Santa Barbara unit of the American Association for the UN. But perhaps her 
most effective recent work has been with the Santa Barbara Association for Mental 
Health, of which she was one of the founders and is past-president. 

Two rather special honors were given her in the last two years: the education 
award of the Southern California Council of Pi Lambda Theta and the Los Angeles 
Times award as “Woman of the Year in Education,” one of the most highly- 
prized awards in southern California. 

Wherever her school, church, or community have needed her, there Charlotte 
has been willing to work. Her deep serenity and her enthusiasm, her fluent tongue, 
and her keen mind have made her much in demand for speaking engagements. All 
of these gifts she now brings to her task as vice-president. 


LUCILE U. HOLLIS, vice-president, earned the B.S. degree at Central Missouri 
College and the M.A. at the University of Kansas City. She became a member of 
Alpha Rho Chapter while doing graduate work at the University of Colorado. She 
transferred to Alpha Tau Chapter when she joined the business-education staff at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, where she is presently assistant pro- 
fessor of business education. 

Mrs. Hollis has earned a reputation as a dynamic Icader in business education 
and in counscling. She began her teaching career in Missouri as a business-education 
teacher at Corder and later was teacher-counselor at Liberty and at Northeast Senior 
High School in Kansas City, where she also served as head of the business-education 
department. At Muncic, Lucile has been a teacher-counsclor and critic teacher at 
Central High School. 

The members 6f Alpha Tau Chapter have had ample opportunity to learn that 
Lucile (affectionately known as “Pat’’ to her friends) is an enthusiastic and tireless 
worker. She has served as treasurer and president of the chapter and has been 
chairman of various committees. The success of the North Central Regional 
Conference of Pi Lambda Theta, when held at Ball State, was largely due to her 
able leadership and her faculty for enlisting the help of others. She is always 
willing to assume any responsibility that is for the good of the chapter. 

Included in the many professional organizations of which Lucile is an active 
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member are the NEA, Indiana State Teachers Association, United Business Edu- 
cation Association, National Business Education Association, Indiana Business 
Education Association, and Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Lucile also makes a contribution to civic and church organizations, for she is 
the secretary to the Board of Christian Education of her church, past corresponding- 
secretary of PEO, and a member of the Business and Professional Women’s Club. 

In addition to these many professional and civic activities, Lucile maintains an 
enthusiastic interest in the work of her husband Joc, who is also a member of the 
Ball State faculty. She is a successful homemaker and a most gracious hostess. 


LILLIAN S. LOGAN, vice-president, was clected to Pi Lambda Theta by the 
Alpha Beta Chapter at the University of Wisconsin, She is currently a member of 
the Evansville Alumnex Chapter, which she has served as vice-president and as presi- 
dent. She received her undergraduate degree and a Life Certificate in Musicology 
from Eastern Michigan University at Ypsilanti, Michigan. After teaching music and 
kindergarten in Michigan for several years, she entered the University of Wisconsin, 
where she earned the M.A, degree in elementary education in 1950 and the Ph.D. 
in education, with a minor in musicology, in 1953. 

Mrs. Logan has been a member of the National Committee for Childhood Edu- 
cation, an OMEP atliiation, for thirteen ycars, She is also a member of the National 
Kindergarten Committee of the ACEI. Other national associations of which she is a 
member include the AAUW, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Delta Kappa Gamma, the International Reading Association, and the 
Music Education National Conference. She currently holds two professional posi- 
tions: kindergarten director in the Evansville Metropolitan School System and lec- 
turer in the Community College of Evansville College. 

Dr. Logan is the author of several books which are receiving wide acceptance. 
Teaching the Young Child has value for parents as well as teachers. Teaching the 
Elementary School Child and Teaching Music to Children were written in col- 
laboration with her husband, Virgil Logan, chairman of the English Department, 
Evansville College. Other books are in the planning stage. 

Dr. Logan is a dynamic person with varied hobbies and interests. Music is still an 
important part of her life. Other interests are gardening and flower-arranging, 
travel, entertaining, and cooking foreign foods. She and her husband graciously 
share their home and interests with people in the community and students from the 
college. She is a stimulating, vivacious member of her community, giving inspira- 
tion and kindly encouragement to those with whom she works and who share in 
her many activities. 


MIRIAM M. BRYAN, editor of Educational Horizons and the Newsletter, is 
a member of Rho Chapter. Her background of experience makes her especially well 
qualified to fulfill the exacting demands of this position. 

Following her graduation from Bridgewater (Massachusetts) State Teachers Col- 
lege, Miriam taught in secondary schools in New England and New York before 
moving on to the university level. Her teaching career included work in both public 
and private schools as well as an assistant professorship at Rutgers University. She 
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received the M.A. degrce from New York University School of Education, where 
she is presently a doctoral candidate. 

Early in her carcer, Miriam developed an interest in testing, as a result of which 
she eventually joined the staff of the Cooperative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education, She later became editor of this testing agency and of the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations. Both the Cooperative Tests and the National Teacher 
Examinations are now produced by the Educational Testing Service, of which 
Miriam is associate director of test development. She is the author or co-author of 
a number of widely-used achievement tests, Besides her work in the testing field, 
she has served in editorial capacities in the publishing of several textbooks and of 
the two most recent editions of 74e Mental Measurements Yearbook. 

Miriam has been very active in the affairs of Rho Chapter, where she has filled 
several committee assignments and served with distinction as corresponding-secre- 
tary, vice-president, and president. Since 1959, she has served as a member of the 
national Fellowship Awards Committee, 

In addition to her Pi Lambda Theta activities and a daily drive of more than a 
hundred miles between hes home on Staten Island and her office in Princeton, 
Miriam finds time to participate in the activities of several other professional groups 
and to do considerable traveling in this country as a test consultant and abroad as an 
individual with an insatiable desire to see as much of the world as possible. She 
is a member of the American Association of University Professors, the American 
Educational Research Association, the Institute of General Semantics, the Interna- 
tional Reading Association, the National Council for Measurements in Education, 
the NEA, the Women’s National Book Association, and Beta Pi Chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi. 


SYLVIA VOPNI, immediate past national president of Pi Lambda Theta, now 
serves as consultant to the National Board. Dr. Vopni, a member of the Washing- 
ton Alumnx Chapter, is associate professor of education at the University of Wash- 
ington. 

While president of Pi Lambda Theta, Miss Vopni continued to serve local and 
state professional associations in Washington in various capacitics. She was presi- 
dent of the Puget Sound Personnel and Guidance Association in 1960-61, and vice- 
president of the Campus Personnel Association. She was director of the NDEA 
Counscling and Guidance Training Institute conducted at the University of Wash- 
ington in 1960, and consultant to the NDEA Advanced Counseling and Guidance 
Training Institute held at San Francisco State College in 1961. She was a member of 
the Washington State Research Committee on Education, 1957-61, and of the Special 
Research Committee of Alpha Sigma State of Delta Kappa Gamma in 1961. 

Immediately following the post-Council National Board meeting in Chicago, Dr. 
Vopni returned to Washington to serve as consultant on mathematics and science 
education for two school districts before the opening of the school year at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. As chairman of the Departmental Personnel Committee of 
the College of Education the past two years, she has watched with interest the prog- 
ress of able students in education, She is now adviser to Zeta Chapter of Pi Lambda 
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Dr. Vopot is a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, a lite member of the NEA, and a member of the American Association of 


University Professors, the AAUW, American Educational Research Assoc jalion, 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, American Statistical Association, 
Mathematical Association of America, National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 


matics, National Science Teachers Association, National Society for the Study of 


Education, National Vocational Guidance Association, the Seattle Historical Society, 
Phi Beta Kappa, and Sigma Xi. 

Quite naturally, the growth and extension of Pi Lambda Theta will continue to 
be a primary interest of Dr. Vopni’s, and she will be available to Board members as 
a consultant on matters of organization business, 





Invocation 


Sassy for the work we are enabled to do, for the truth we are permitted to 
learn, for the inspiration this conference has brought, for all the hopes and 
aspirations which lead onward to creative teaching—for these thy gifts, we thank 
thee. 

O Lord, keep us sensitive to the forces that are around us, open our minds, 
renew our spirits so that we may find strength and gladness now and evermore. 
May we seek and attain only that which is good for all men’s happiness—bearing 
in mind that oaks grow strong in contrary winds and diamonds are made under 
pressure. 

We ask thy blessing and protection upon all those gathered here and on their 
loved ones. As thou has guided them in safety to our city, we pray thy protection 
upon them in their going forth—that all may return safely unto their homes and 
families. 

May our words of prayer and meditation be acceptable unto thee, Our Eternal 
God. 

Amen. 


Helen F. Isbitz offered. this invocation at the banquet meeting of the Twenty-second 
Biennial Council. 
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Program ot the Council 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1961 


Morning 
I oi 5) 5a os g h5 5 9.0 045s Hate see oeaens Abbott Hall 
ee ek la GR Sh ee Abbott Hall 
Hostesses—Lambda, Alpha Zeta, and Chicago Alumnx 
Chapters 
10:30-11:45 Opening Session ............0eeeee East Room, Abbott Hall 
Sylvia Vopni, President, Presiding 
Invocation 
Anna §. Frankle 
Salute to the Flag of the United States 
Dorothy May Abbott 
Council Orientation 
Edith L. Ball, Vice-President, Chairman, Council Pro- 
gram Committee 
Roberta B. Shine, First Vice-President, Co-ordinator, 
Local Arrangements Committee 
The Purpose of Pi Lambda Theta 
M. Virginia Biggy, President-elect 
SE I eo nn conte sceeocevode O88 Abbott Hall Cafeteria 
Afternoon 
12:45- 2:30 Time to Read Reports 
Bie SOE BD ook cc cc ccc coeesss East Room, Abbott Hall 
Sylvia Vopni, President, Presiding 
Greetings 
E. T. McSwain, Dean, School of Education, Northwest- 
ern University 
Lester Schloerb, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 
3:30 Recess 


3:45 Business Meeting 
Evening 


rt Tr OS TETETES TET Abbott Hall Cafeteria 
é Hostesses—Lambda Chapter, University of Chicago 
7:30- 9:00 Discussion of Chapter Activities 
Group A—College Chapters, Membership under 150 
Leader: Diane E. Cox 
Recorder: Virginia S. Bitner 
Group B—College Chapters, Membership 151-250 
Leader: Caroline Kleczynski 
Recorder: Sharon Russell 
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Group C— College Chapters, Membership over 250 
Leader: Linda Jo Hetherington 
Recorder: Rachel R. McKay 

Group D—Alumne Chapters, Membership under 50 
Leader: Maxine Stephanian 
Recorder: Marjorie S. Gray 

Group E—Alumnz Chapters, Membership over 50 
Leader: Bertha B. Mathews 
Recorder: Vivian Olson Griffin 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 24, 1961 


Morning 
9:00-10:00 Go5enetal Session .....5.ccccscsccees East Room, Abbott Hall 
Roberta B. Shine, First Vice-President, Presiding 
Address: ‘Developing Values for a New Era” 
Marjorie H. Parker, Director of Student Teaching, State 
Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland 
SiO. Sales TRS i onc acaseensoedunt een Abbott Hall 


Hostesses—Alpha Zeta Chapter, Northwestern Univer- 
sity 


10:30-11:45 Discussion of ‘Developing Values for a New Era” 


Discussion Group Co-ordinator: Kathryn E, Steinmetz, 
District Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools 


Group 1—Leader: Mildred C. Robeck 
Recorder: Claudia J. Edwards 
Group 2—Leader: Betty Jo Hudson 
Recorder: Ruth L. Moore 
Group 3—Leader: Kate P, Miano 
Recorder: Gladys R. Conant 
Group 4—Leader: Ora Mae Winstead 
Recorder: Lila C. Macway 
Group 5—Leader: Kathleen Strittmatter 
Recorder: Lois E. Coy 
Group 6—Leader: Martha G. Shild 
Recorder: Elizabeth L. Dimock 
Group 7—Leader: Aileen P. Moore 
Recorder: Jean M. Szczypien 
Group 8—Leader: Valerie W. Hoffman 
Recorder: Helen S. Wilke 
Group 9—Leader: Beatrice O. Allen 
Recorder: Jane A. Gosnell 
Group 10—Leader: Jacqueline B. Gerth 
Recorder: Mary Kathryn Drishaus 
12:00 Luncheon ...... wien odibnee U6 Oeasae 32 . -Abbott Hall Cafeteria 
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Afternoon 
1:30 Meeting of Group Discussion Leaders and Recorders of Morning 
Discussion Groups 
Kathryn E. Steinmetz, Co-ordinator 
1:30 Time for Committee and Special Meetings or Sightseeing in 
Chicago 
Evening 
Fim” Penmaes DARE 2.6 oc ccc cc cccccses East Room, Abbott Hall 
Muricl A. Rose, Vice-President, Presiding 
Address: ‘“Ihe Contribution of Pi Lambda Theta to Creative 
Teaching” 
Marion E, Wiles, Exccutive Assistant to the Superin- 
tendent, Great Neck Public Schools, Great Neck, 
New York 
Founders’ Ceremony 
Alpha Zeta Chapter, Northwestern University 
9:30-10:20 Business Mecting ......-.. +500 eee East Room, Abbott Hall 
Sylvia Vopni, President, Presiding 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 25, 1961 
Morning 


9:10-10:10 General Session ............--46. East Room, Abbott Hall 
Shata L. Ling, Vice-President, Presiding 
Address: ‘The Implications of the Development of Science 
and Technology for Education” 
Ethel Alpenfels, Professor, School of Education, New 
York University, New York City 
cc eg a ase 5s sb bes leh sa whe WSS 
Hostesses—Chicago Alumnz Chapter 
10:20-11:30 Discussion of “The Implications of the Development of Science 
and Technology for Education” 
Discussion Group Co-ordinator: Dorothy May Abbott, Vice- 
President 
Group 1—Leader: Charlotte A. Helstad 
Recorder: Olive Hall 
Group 2—Leader: Nancy G. Zoldak 
Recorder: Helen Dimmick 
Group 3—Leader: Mary M. Stanley 
Recorder: Virginia C. Joyce 
Group 4—Leader: Janola T. Scales 
Recorder: Jean P. Tison 
Group 5—Leader: Helen L. Harriger 
Recorder: Clare M. Corcoran 


Abbott Hall 
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12:00 


Afternoon 
2:00- 4:00 


Evening 
7:00 


Morning - 
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10:10 


10:35-11:40 


11:40 
12:15 
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Group 6—Leader:  Donalda K. Vincent 
Recorder: Anna May Jones 
Group 7—Leader: — Shirley Eberlein 
Recorder: Lorraine Mathies 
Group 8—Leader: M. Roseamonde Porter 
Recorder: Toby H. Mindel 
Group 9—Leader: Mildred C. Hughes 
Recorder: Kathleen B. Marko 
Group 10—Leader: Lorraine M. Sullivan 
Recorder: Josephine S$. Davis 
Question-and-Answer Period with Ethel Alpenfels ........... 
Par h? 005059600485.) 6 04 cdan eds mail Dining Room 
FR EL Ere PE Abbott Hall Cafeteria 
Discussion of Chapter Activities Continued 
POE IT EL PSY Tot Lee East Room, Abbott Hall 


M. Virginia Biggy, President-elect, Presiding 
Address: “Research as a Basis for Creative Teaching” 
Robert L. French, Vice-President for Testing and Re- 
scarch, Science Research Associates, Chicago, IIli- 
nois 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1961 


Basincss Mocking .6ic0 seeds vesene East Room, Abbott Hall 
Sylvia Vopni, President, Presiding 
Colles Mies 66d Hoard SC HS Abbott Hall 


Hostesses—Lambda Chapter, University of Chicago 
Symposium on Questions from Discus- 
UG CIR Se ces hice sccnses East Room, Abbott Hall 
Jane M. Hill, Treasurer, Presiding 
Presenting Questions: Dorothy May Abbott 
Mildred C. Robeck 
M. Virginia Biggy 
Robert L. French 
Marion E. Wiles 
Installation of New National Officers 
Luncheon and Closing of Biennial Council 


Panel Discussants: 


eer e eee eee eee eeee 


KES ve BCR ye EWAN TT SON VO Oe ete Abbott Hall Cafeteria 
Hostesses—Members of the National Board 
Chairman—Shata L. Ling 
Presentation of Regional Skits 
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COMMITTEES 


Council Program Committee—Catherine Allen, Edith L. Ball, chairman, Frances 
M. Beck, Margareta B. Bentley, Orpha B. Brauti, Frances Cramer, Charlotte D. 
Elmott, Margarct L. Foster, Aana S$. Frankle, Mary Elizabeth Gullion, Charlotte A. 
Helstad, Betty Jo Hudson, Virginia C, Joyce, Edythe Margolin, Kathleen B. Marko, 
Dorothy McCreery, M. Roseamonde Porter, Shirley Price, Anita M. Roberts, Char- 
lotte H. Shapiro, Mary M. Stanley, Kathryn E. Steinmetz, Fern Thompson, Helen 
S. Thompson. 

Credentials Committee—Evelyn I. Banning, chairman, Violet Davis, Katherine 
B. Mancell, Mary Ann H. Miklich, Pauline V. Pearce, Muriel V. Ryall. 

Exhibits Committee—Norene Bogart, Dorothy Cathers, Shirley Eberlein, chair- 
man, Ruth A. Rice, Marilyn Samsa, Beverly Ann Turner. 

Local Arrangements Committee—Frances M. Beck, Lambda Chapter; Dorothy 
McCreery, Alpha Zeta Chapter; Helen Isbitz, Chicago Alumnw Chapter; Roberta 
B. Shine, co-ordinator; Mary S. Abbott, Bertha Albrecht, Carol M. Anderson, Flor- 
ence Batterman, Hermine Buckema, Mildred S$, Cheadle, Janet Cook, Ann Coomer, 
Mary Gasteyer, Edna V. Greer, Helen Ann Hagedorn, Irma T. Halfter, Catherine 
Ham, Hazcl Hamrin, Valerie W. Hoffmann, Elsie V. Holliday, Mildred C. 
Fughes, Wilhelmina B. Kaupe, Geraldine Kerkstra, Elaine Kovarik, Joan Madsen, 
Patricia Marks, Lorraine H. Merz, Marjorie F. Mills, Carolin Money, Patricia 
Novotny, Gertrude P. O'Connor, Mildred Rasmus, Helen M. Robinson, Edna Sac- 
wert, Angela Sarto, Helen Smith, Beth Stanford, Mary E. Tagge, Jean Yosepian. 

Music Committee—Lillian L. Anderson, Donna Jean Avery, Alice C. Good, 
Meredith J. House, Patricia D, Lawnick, chairman, Helen M. Stelzriede. 

Public Relations Committee—Adcline C. Brumbaugh, Sue Arlene Clement, Bar- 
bara Coverstone, Eldonna Evertts, Nancy Henderson Kegley, Luanna Isom Mills, 
Carolyn F. Neyerlin, Margaret Osborn, chairman, Gail J. Shannon, Margaret R. 
Taylor, Helen D. Wilson, Virginia Woodson. 

Resolutions Conimittee—Lois E. Baldwin, Donna Fay Burch, Lacey Ebbert, June 
Mary H. Fahner, Edith H. Hansen, Lynne Hopkins, Catherine A. V. Lyons, chair- 
man, Regenia P. Moses, Carol Ott, Peggy S. Rampersad, Rebecca Shiplett, Inez O. 
Stacey, Clara Carr Stallard, Helen V. Trickett. 

Parliamentarian—F rieda Herbst. 

Secretarial Assistant-—Carolin E, Moncey. 





I know of no safe depository of the ultimate powers of society but the people 
themselves, and if we think them not enlightened enough to excercise their 
control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, 


but to inform their discretion by education. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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Report of the President, 1959-6! 


D! LAMBDA THETA’s fiftieth anniversary was the occasion for a reassessment of purpose, 

program, and policies during the 1959-61 biennium. The Twenty-first Biennial Council 
focused its attention on the theme “What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society?" and 
Council delegates established the Fifticth Anniversary Fellowship Fund in an effort to 
support current research fellowships from contributions of members and chapters, A 
special committee of the National Board re-examined the stated purpose of the organiza- 
tion in light of emerging goals and assisted the Chairman of the program committee 
for the Twenty-second Biennial Council in planning a forward-looking program for 
delegates. Members of the Board reviewed policies in a number of areas. 

Concern for the growth of the organization in the decades ahead led to the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to study procedures for selection and retention of members. 
This committee's report will be considered by chapter delegates at the Council in 
Chicago. 

Ultimately, responsibility for the stature of Pi Lambda Theta resides with local 
chapters. In the fall of 1960, a letter was addressed to chapter presidents urging them 
to give attention to long-range planning of purposeful programs and professional de- 
velopment of members. National visitors to chapters encouraged chapter officers and 
members to accept the challenge of forward-looking leadership. Participation of delegates 
in the general sessions and discussion groups at Council is intended to extend horizons 
and stimulate creative planning. 

Extension of the association proceeds in an orderly fashion, Charters were granted to 
Beta Alpha at San Jose State College and the Hawaii Alumnx Chapter in 1960-61. 
At least two college groups are near completion of the petitioning process, and interested 
honorary groups of women in education are active on several campuses. Review of pro- 
cedures for the establishment of college chapters.is a continuing concern of the National 
Board. 

A special committee reviewed personnel practices and policics in connection with the 
operation. of the national office in Washington, D.C. The National Board considers the 
continuing service of the Executive Director a special asset in the efficient functioning of 
the national association. 

Financial policies were reviewed by the Finance Committee during the biennium. 
Prudential management of funds is a special obligation of national officers, After a care- 
ful analysis of comparative costs of different plans for transportation of delegates to 
Council, the special committee assigned to study this problem suggested no change in 
basic policy. With the expansion of Pi Lambda Theta, it may be anticipated that costs 
of operation will increase. How rising costs can be met is a continuing concern of all 
members. But more fundamental is a re-evaluation of services and programs and their 
relationship to basic purposes. In the immediate future, the association should examine 

carefully long-established policies of chapter visitations, biennial councils, publications, 
and fellowships in terms of their cost and their contribution to the achievement of 
desired goals. Critical appraisal may reaffirm values and may indicate need for strengthen- 
ing national activities or revision in expenditures and redistribution of the efforts and 
energies of national officers. 

During 1959-61, chapters were visited by the President or members designated by her 
on the following dates. 
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BEVA 


Chapter 


GAMMA 


DELTA 


EPSILON 


ZEVA 
EVA 
THETA 
IOTA 
KAPPA 


LAMBDA 


MU 
NU 
XI 


OMICRON 


PI 
RHO 
SIGMA 
TAU 


UPSILON 


CHI 
PSI 


OMEGA 


ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 
ALPHA 


ALPHA 
BETA 
GAMMA 
DELTA 
EPSILON 
ZETA 
ETA 
THETA 
IOTA 
LAMBDA 
MU 

NU 

XI 
OMICRON 
PI 

RHO 
SIGMA 
TAU 
UPSILON 
PHI 

CHI 

PSI 
OMEGA 


BETA ALPHA 


CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN/E 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMN 


CHICAGO ALUMNE 


COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMN 


DAYTON ALUMN 
DENVER ALUMN 
DETROIT ALUMN 


| “Wiley 


Fdith LL. Ball 
lidith L. Ball 
Bernice Baxter 
Edith L. Ball 
Sylvia Vopni 
Lois Knowles 
Bernice Baxter 
Roberta I. Shine 
Sylvia Vopni 
Lois Knowles 
Shata L. Ling 
Edith L. Ball 

M. Adcline Olson 
M. Virginia Biggy 
Bernice Baxter 
Sylvia Vopni 
Bernice Baxter 
Bernice Baxter 
Lois Knowles 
Sylvia Vopni 
Edith L. Ball 
Shata L. Ling 
Sylvia Vopni 
Muriel A. Rose 
Sylvia Vopni 
Shata L. Ling 
Bernice Baxter 
Bernice Baxter 
Shata L. Ling 
Sylvia Vopni 

M. Adeline Olson 
Bernice Baxter 
Shata L. Ling 
Bernice Baxter 
Sylvia Vopni 
Shata L. Ling 
Sylvia Vopni 

M. Adeline Olson 
Shata L. Ling 
Shata L. Ling 
Dorothy May Abbott 
Dorothy May Abbott 
Shata L. Ling 
Bernice Baxter 
Bernice Baxter 
Roberta B. Shine 
Bernice Baxter 
Edith L. Ball 

M. Adeline Olson 
Shata L. Ling 
Bernice Baxter 
Jane M. Hill 
Sylvia Vopni 
Shata L. Ling 
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Late 


April 20-22, 1960 
April 24-24, 1961 
March 30-31, 1961 
April 4-8, 1960 
November 10, 1960 
November 17, 1960 
April 7, 1960 
November 21-22, 1960 
March 24, 1961 
November 15, 1960 
November 6, 1959 
May 4, 1961 

April 6-7, 1960 
November 14, 1960 
April 6-7, 1961 
May 10, 1961 

April 9, 1960 

April 30, 1961 
December 2-4, 1959 
February 20-21, 1961 
May 24-25, 1961 
May 3-6, 1961 
February 20, 1961 
April 11-13, 1960 
November 14, 1960 
May 18-21, 1961 
April 28, 1961 
April 9, 1960 
November 5, 1959 
March 23, 1961 
April 2, 1960 
January 14, 1961 
May 2, 1961 
March 27-28, 1961 
March 20, 1961 
May 9-10, 1961 
March 28, 1961 
October 25-26, 1959 
May 1, 1961 

May 5, 1961 
November 19, 1960 
January 14, 1961 
May 13-16, 1961 
April 29-30, 1961 
May 1, 1961 

June 19-21, 1961 


March 18, 1961 (Installation) 


April 21, 1960 
April 6-7, 1960 
November 4, 1960 
April 5, 1961 
November 19, 1960 
March 26, 1961 
May 27, 1961 
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Chapter Visitor Date 

EUGENE ALUMNA Lois Knowles November 16, 1960 

EVANSVILLE ALUMNAE Roberta b. Shine March 14, 1961 

FORT WAYNE ALUMNZE Shata L. Ling November 7, 1959 

GRAND FORKS ALUMNZE Lois Knowles December 2-8, 1959 

HAWAIL ALUMNA: Sylvia Vopni December 17, 1960 

(Installation) 


INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNA: 
KANSAS CITY ALUMNZE 


Roberta B. Shine May 27-28, 1961 
Dorothy May Abbott April 16, 1961 


KENTUCKIANA ALUMN/ZE Shata L. Ling April 29, 1961 
LONG BEACH ALUMN@ Bernice Baxter April 29, 1961 

LOS ANGELES ALUMNA: Bernice Baxter January 13, 1961 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNA! Bernice Baxter April 9, 1960 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMN Sylvia Vopni October 17, 1959 
NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNA: Roberta B. Shine November 12, 1960 
NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNZ Edith L. Ball November 21-22, 1959 
PASADENA ALUMNA Muriel A. Rose November 19, 1960 
PHILADELPHIA ALUMN 4 Bernice Baxter April 8, 1960 
PORTLAND ALUMNZ Muricl A. Rose November 21, 1959 
ST. LOUIS, ALUMNA Lois Knowles March 12, 1961 
SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMNA: Bernice Baxter January 15, 1961 
SAN DIEGO ALUMNZ Bernice Baxter October 27-28, 1960 
SAN JOSE ALUMNA: Bernice Baxter March 18, 1961 
SANTA BARBARA ALUMN/E Gladys C. Graham April 22, 1961 
SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNZ: | Bernice Baxter April 29, 1961 


Thelma Chisholm March 17, 1961 
TOLEDO ALUMN Roberta B. Shine January 29, 1960 
WASHINGTON ALUMNA: Lois Knowles November 17, 1960 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNZ Edith L. Ball April 2, 1960 


The meetings of the National Board at Santa Monica, in August, 1959, following 
the Council at Santa Barbara, and in Washington, D.C., in August, 1960, were devoted 
to study of many aspects of Pi Lambda Theta business. A special committee of the 
Board also met in Chicago, November 11-13, 1960, for further study of designated 
problems. Business was transacted by mail between Board meetings. 

Request of the expenditure of $150 for improvements to the national office. Approved July 6, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws that the revisions of the 
constitutions from the following chapters be accepted: Epsilon, Nu, Alpha Epsilon, Alpha Zeta, 
and Northern California Alumna. Approved July 13, 1959. 

Recommendation to invite Bernice Baxter, Gladys C. Graham, Charlotte D. Elmott, Norma Boyle 
Gibson, and May Seagoe as guests of the national organization to the Twenty-first Biennial 
Council. Approved July 26, 1959. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitutions of Mu, Rho, and the Northern Indiana Alumnz Chapters. Approved July 26, 1959. 

Recommendation for the appointment of Lois Knowles as consultant for the 1959-61 biennium. 
Approved August 4, 1959. 

Recommendation that a national visitor be sent to a group interested in becoming a chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta. Approved September 21, 1959. 

Appointment of the 1959-60 Nominating Committee. Approved September 21, 1959. 

Request for payment to the Southern California Council for flowers used at the 1961 Coun- 
cil. Approved October 15, 1959. 

Appointment of Jane M. Hill as chairman of the Finance Committee. Approved October 27, 1959. 

Appointment of Thelma Chisholm as chairman of the Committee to Study Council Delegate 
Transportation. Approved October 27, 1959. 

Request by a retired member for reduction in dues. Approved October 29, 1959. 


SPOKANE ALUMNZE 
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Request by a retired member for reduction in dues. Approved December 1, 1959. 

Request to reimburse William McCord for certain expenses in connection with his appearance 
at the 1959 Biennial Council. Approved December 8, 1959. 

Appointment of the Fellowship Awards Committee. Approved December 8, 1999. 

Appointment of a Chairman of the Program Comimitice, Approved January 11, 1960 

Appointment of a Chairman of the Commitice on Publications, Approved January 11, 1960. 

Recommendation to increase the price of the oflicer’s guard pin from $3.65 to $4.15. Approved 
Vebruary 15, 1960, 

Recommendation that a college group be permitted to petition for a charter. Approved February 
22, 1960. 

Proposal that suggestion be made to a chapter that a special initiation be held for those initiated 
by proxy in December, 1959, which might be arranged in connection with the spring initiation. 
Meanwhile, the Executive Director was instructed to accept those members initiated in Decem- 
ber in the regular manner and return the moncy to the chapter for those initiated by proxy, to 
be held until the special initiation might be held. Approved February 22, 1960. 

Request for increase in the amount paid a Pi Lambda Theta representative to a meeting of the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession when it is held in a foreign 
country, from $75 to $100. Approved April 4, 1960. 

Appointment of Gladys Coryell Graham as a Pi Lambda Theta representative to the Ninth As- 
sembly of Delegates of the WCOTP to be held in Amsterdam, the Netherlands, July 31-August 
7, 1960. Approved April 4, 1960. 

Selection of August 24-26, 1960, as the meeting dates for the National Board in Washington, 
D.C. Approved April 4, 1960. 

Suggestion that each National Board member be assigned a single hotel room during the meeting 
of the National Board. Approved April 4, 1960. 

Report of the Fellowship Awards Committee recommending the following as recipients and al- 
ternates: Miss Margaret Ammon, Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship; Dr. Indu Dave, Pi Lambda 
Theta Fellowship; Miss Dorothy Seaberg, Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship; Mrs. Jean S. Braun, 
Mrs. Naoma Rowan, and Miss Emy M. Pascasio as alternates. Approved April 26, 1960. 

Suggested dates and site for the Twenty-second Biennial Council as August 26-31, 1961, at 
Northwestern University. Approved April 30, 1960. 

Request by a retired member for reduction in dues. Approved May 31, 1960. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws that the revised con- 
stitution of the Spokane Alumnz Chapter be accepted. Approved May 31, 1960. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitutions of Alpha Pi and the Central Missouri Alumnw Chapters. Approved June 14, 1960. 

Appointment of Margaret W. Efraemson to the Finance Committee. Approved June 27, 1960. 

Petition for a charter from a college group. Approved July 16, 1960. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revision 
of the chapter constitution of Santa Barbara Alumnx Chapter. Approved August 6, 1960. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution and bylaws of Alpha Theta Chapter. Approved September 16, 1960. 

Appointment of Marion E. Wiles as chairman of the Nominating Committee. Approved September 
20, 1960. 

Appointment of other members of the Nominating Committee. Approved September 24, 1960. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution and bylaws of Evansville Alumna Chapter. Approved October 15, 1960. 

Proposed annuity policy for Carmen Johnson, executive director. Approved November 21, 1960. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution and bylaws of Xi Chapter. Approved January 22, 1961. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution of San Bernardino Valley Alumnz Chapter. Approved February 10, 1961. 

Appointment of Bernice Baxter as a representative and Florine Harding as an alternate to the 

Council of National Organizations for Children and Youth. Approved February 10, 1961. 
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Contribution of $50.00 to the Council of National Organizations for Children and Youth. Ap- 
proved February 10, 1961. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution of Tau Chapter. Approved March 3, 1961. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Censtitutions and Bylaws to approve the revision 
to the constitution and bylaws of Nu Chapter. Approved April 14, 1961, 

Report of the Fellowship Awards Committee recommending the following as recipients and 
alternates: Dr. Ascnath Petri, Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship; Miss Margot Ely and Miss 
Elizabeth J. Langhans, Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship; Miss Evelyn I. Weber, Pi Lambda Theta 
Fellowship; Miss Inez Lois Smith, Miss Suad G, Wakim, and Dr, Rita M. Dickinson as al- 
ternates. Approved April 14, 1961. 

Appointment of Miriam M,. Bryan as editor of the Pi Lambda Theta publications effective August 
1, 1961, upon resignation of M. Virginia Biggy. Approved May 9, 1961. 

Alternate plan for the distribution of books about the life of Ella Victoria Dobbs. Approved May 
10, 1961. 

Appointment of the Committee on Elections. Approved May 16, 1961. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution and bylaws of Alpha Alpha Chapter. Approved May 21, 1961. 

Petition for a charter from a college group. Approved May 21, 1961. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution and bylaws of San Jose Alumnx Chapter. Approved May 24, 1961. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution and bylaws of Iota, Alpha Eta, Grand Forks Alumnzx, Philadelphia Alumna, and 
San Diego Alumnx Chapters. Approved June 9, 1961. 

Petition for a charter from a college group. Approved June 17, 1961. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution and bylaws of Chicago Alumne Chapter. Approved June 30, 1961. 


Chapters voted by mail on the following matters. 


Election of national officers. Reported June 16, 1960.. 

Granting a charter to Pi Lambda Group at San Jose State College, San Jose, California. Approved 
November 10, 1960, 

Election of national officers. Reported June 9, 1961. 


Publication of Educational Horizons, the Newsletter, and the biography of Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs in 1961 was under the able editorship of M. Virginia Biggy. Recognition of 
Virginia's leadership has come from many sources. Upon her resignation, Miriam M. 
Bryan, who had served as associate editor, was appointed editor by the National Board. 
It is anticipated that the quality of the publications will be maintained under Miriam's 
editorship. 

Research sponsored by the organization in the form of fellowships has been in diverse 
fields of education. The progress of recipients of fellowship awards is followed with in- 
terest. During the biennium, criteria of selection have been strengthened, and the associa- 
tion can take pride in the research in progress. The increasing number of applicants is 
indicative of the growing interest in research in education and of the regard for Pi 
Lambda Theta awards. 

Chairmen of standing committees have served the organization with vision, integrity, 
and loyalty. To committee members, the association is indebted for faithful service. 

It is impossible to acknowledge the many contributions of individual members to the 
progress of Pi Lambda Theta in the biennium 1959-61. To each of you, to chapter 
officers, to chapter advisers, to committee members, to all who have shared in local and 
national enterprises sponsored by the organization, the President expresses special ap- 
preciation for creating an image of Pi Lambda Theta as a professional association of 
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women in education who recognize the challenges of the times and advance sound and 
imaginative attacks on basic problems, Professional fellowship is a treasured outcome of 
working together toward worthwhile goals. 

To members of the National Board, the President extends a cordial “Thank you” for 
all the co-operation and creative thinking contributed during the biennium, Board mem- 
bers have fulfilled the charge of Pi Lambda Theta membership, “. . . ready to serve, 
cager to learn, seeking the truth and making it known among men.” They have been 
generous in giving time and energy to their duties, The integrity, loyally, and service of 
National Board members during the term of ollice of this president have been major 
factors in the ease with which it has been possible to fulfill the responsibilities of that 
ottice, To M. Virginia Biggy, the new president, 1 extend my best wishes, May she, too, 
enjoy the rewards of working with an outstanding National Board. 

The President is assisted in carrying out her obligations by the Executive Director and 
the statf of the national otlice. To Carmen Johnson are due special thanks for her meticu- 
lous attention to details and the confidence which a president can have in her manage- 
ment of the national office. Her patience, reliability, integrity, and loyalty have con- 
tributed to the peace of mind of a President who resided on the opposite side of the 
continent. 

On the home front, the President has been ably assisted for four years by Wilhelmina 
Johnston, a member of Pi Lambda Theta, who has served as a faithful secretary and loyal 
aide, Without her willingness to sacrifice time and energies, it would have been impos- 
sible to meet the daily obligations of correspondence and arrangements. The President 
is also indebted to the administration of the University of Washington and to colleagues 
in the College of Education for their understanding of the obligations of the office. Spe- 
cial appreciation is extended to Francis F. Powers, dean of the College of Education. 
Finally, the President expresses appreciation to family and friends for their co-operation 
and courtesies in making the term of office a happy experience. 

As delegates assemble for the Twenty-second Biennial Council, they are urged to give 
careful attention to the implications of the theme, ‘Creative Teachers for a New Era.” 
Teachers of this decade have, in their classrooms, pupils who will spend at least half of 
their lifetime in century twenty-one. Pi Lambda Thetans are urged to consider thought- 
fully the challenges of educating children for their responsibilities in the century ahead. 
Gifted and ‘creative teachers will respond to these challenges in diverse ways. Members 
of the association, selected for their qualities of scholarship and leadership, have unique 
roles to fulfill in developing the talents of children and releasing the creative abilities of 
youth. Pi Lambda Theta’s contribution is potentially a significant one in the intellectual 
development of future citizens. The challenge is yours! 


SYLVIA VoOPNI 
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Report of the First Vice-President, 
1959-6! 


ITHIN the past biennium, this oflicer visited six chapters in an official capacity and 
WF cnded the North Central Regional Conferences in Muncie, Indiana, in 1960, and 
in Toledo, Ohio, in 1961. 

She was assigned the investigation of meeting places for the National Board meeting 
in Washington, D.C., in August, 1960, and for the Twenty-second Biennial Council in 
August, 1901. 

She has served on several intraboard committees: to examine the present “Procedure 
for Transfers,” with a view to simplification; to study extension forms and procedures 
for possible revision; and to study and review the purpose of Pi Lambda Theta. She has 
also assisted some chapters in the revision of their constitutions and has given two pro- 
spective chapters help with the drafting of their constitutions. 

Currently, she is working on the final forms of the revisions of the Officers’ Hand- 
book and the Book of Ceremonies, the first drafts of which she, with the aid of very 
able committees, prepared during the last biennium. 

At present, she is serving as Local Arrangements Co-ordinator for the Twenty-second 
Biennial Council. 


ROBERTA B. SHINE 


Report of Vice-President, 1959-6l 


His Vice-President again has enjoyed the privilege of serving Pi Lambda Theta, 

Her duties have included: (1) helping the other officers make decisions and estab- 
lish policies for the betterment of the organization; (2) visiting three chapters; (3) 
making a study of the distribution of duties among members of the National Board; and 
(4) continuing her assignment of compiling the policies of Pi Lambda Theta from the 
minutes of the annual Board meetings from 1954 to 1960, 

It is indeed an honor to have been re-elected to the office of vice-president of Pi 
Lambda Theta, and I wish to take this opportunity to thank all of the members who 
made it possible. 


DorotTHy May ABBOTT 


Report of Vice-President, 1959-61 


S VICE-PRESIDENT, it has been this officer's responsibility to serve on the National 
Board of Pi Lambda Theta and to perform the duties attendant on service on the 
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Board. In addition, it has been a privilege to represent Pi Lambda Theta at regional and 
national mectings in accordance with requests from the national President. 

As vice-president, it has also been this oflicer’s responsibility to pay official visits to 
chapters as requested by the national President. Twelve chapter visits were made during 
the biennium. 


EpitH L, BALL 


Report of Vice-President, 1959-6! 


NE OF THE DUTIES of this Vice-President was to make preliminary visits to Chicago 
O for the purpose of exploring with the first vice-president, Roberta B. Shine, the 
invitation from Alpha Zeta Chapter and Northwestern University to hold the 1961 Bien- 
nial Council on the Chicago campus of this institution. This visit was in connection with 
chapter visits in the Chicago area. 

This Vice-President was chairman of the subcommittee of the National Board which 
reviewed the policies involved in fellowship grants. Edith L, Ball, Lois Knowles, and 
Muricl A. Rose served with the chairman on this committee. They were joined in an all- 
day session in Chicago in November, 1960, by Sylvia Vopni, Roberta B. Shine, and M. 
Virginia Biggy. 

One of the duties of a vice-president is to visit chapters as requested by the President. 
Fourteen chapters were visited, officially, by this Vice-President during the biennium. 
During the course of other visits, it was possible to be with many other chapter and in 
dividual Pi Lambda Thetans. This officer also attended the North Central Regional Con- 
ferences at Muncie, Indiana, in 1960, and at Toledo, Ohio, in 1961. 

As chairman of the Extension Committee for the biennium, this officer welcomed two 
new chapters—Beta Alpha at San Jose State College and the Hawaii Alumnx Chapter, 
Honolulu. 


SHATA L, LING 


Report of Vice-President, 1959-61 


HE MAJOR BIENNIAL activities of this Vice-President have been varied and stimulat- 
yl This officer has participated in the usual policy-making responsibilities of a Na- 
tional Board member, was present at the Twenty-first Biennial Council in 1959, and 
attended the meeting of the National Board in Washington, D.C., in 1960. 

The President appointed this officer to serve as a consultant to the Committee on Public 
Affairs. The general functioning of this committee has been conducted by means of cor- 
respondence under the leadership of the chairman, Florine Harding. 

In the past two years, this Vice-President made a number of official chapter visits. 
These contacts with individuals from different areas provided thought-provoking chal- 
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lenges and enriching experiences, In addition to chapter visitations, the Vice-President 
had the pleasure of attending the annual orientation tea for graduate students in educa- 
tion at the University of California in Berkeley, California; extended greetings to the 
members of the northern California chapters at the spring regional meeting, San Jose 
State College; and, locally, gave assistance during initiation ceremonies. The personal 
benefits gained from the performance of the assigned duties are numerous, The associa- 
tion with National Board members guided by a dedicated leader and the helpful as- 
sistance of the national office staff will long be remembered. The horizons have been 
broadened immeasurably for this Vice-President, and she is sincerely grateful for the 


opportunity extended her. 
Murikzt A. ROSE 


Report of the Treasurer, 1959-60 


HE TREASURER, besides performing routine duties specifically associated with that office, 
Tis a member of the Finance Committee and shares in helping formulate the financial 
policy of the organization. The Council's authorization for voluntary fund-raising for 
fellowships was in line with the recommendation that fellowships be deleted from the 
current operating budget. 

Two trips to the national oflice combined mectings.of the Finance and Personnel Prac- 
tices Committee with four chapter visits, Enjoying the privilege of representing Pi Lambda 
Theta as an oflicial delegate to the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth was one of the high lights of this officer's professional career. 

These four years as national treasurer have been personally rewarding. It has been a 
distinct honor to serve Pi Lambda Theta in this important capacity. 


M, ADELINE OLSON 


Report of the Treasurer, 1960-6! 


HE NATIONAL TREASURER, in accordance with her constitutionally-designated responsi- 
T bilities, participated in the activities and decisions of the National Board, served as a 
member of the Finance Committee, and performed the routine tasks of the office. The 
Treasurer also served as a member of the Personnel Practices Committee which reviewed 
personnel practices for the national office. 

This year, it has been possible for the Treasurer to make biweekly visits to the national 
office. At these times, checks were signed and routine questions related to finances were 
discussed with the Executive Director. Only very rarely will circumstances be such that a 
national Treasurer can make such regular and frequent trips to the national office, but it 
has proved to be a convenience to all concerned, at no additional expense to the organi- 
zation. 

The annual financial statement is presented in the report of the Auditor. 


JANE M. HILi 
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Report of the Consultant, 1959-6! 


7 MEMBER of the National Board served on committces appointed by the President, 
made chapter visits, and endeavored to carry out the duties of consultant. One of the 
major assignments was acting as chairman of the National Board committee to re-evaluate 
the purpose of Pi Lambda Theta. 

The Consultant is deeply grateful for the opportunity of serving the organization and 
for the privilege of working with the members of the National Board. It has been a most 
rewarding personal and professional experience. 

Lois KNOWLES 


Report of the Editor, 1959-6! 


ERVING as editor of the official publication of Pi Lambda Theta, Edacational Horizons, 
S and of the Newsletter has been the duty of this member of the National Board. She 
also attended a special Board meeting in Chicago in November, 1960, and, following that 
mecting, made a chapter visit. 

The Winter, 1960, issue of Educational Horizons appeared with a new cover 
selected by Board members at the National Board mecting in August, 1960, Because the 
new cover was anticipated, Board action to publish the issues of Educational Horizons in 
gold covers during the fifticth year of the organization (1960-61) was not implemented. 
The new cover should indicate to readers that the magazine is a modern and forward- 
looking vehicle and that its contents, therefore, will similarly be of educational “hori- 
zons.”” Favorable comments on the new cover have been received from members and 
librarians, 

The Summer, 1961, issue of Educational Horizons brings to a close the two-year pursuit 
of the theme, “What Is the Role of the Teacher in Society?’ For the next two years, sub- 
sequent issues of the magazine will center around the theme of the Twenty-second Bien- 
nial Council, ‘Creative Teachers for a New Era.”’ The advantages of an established theme 
for which manuscripts may be solicited considerably in advance are certainly evident. 

The Newsletter, though published only quarterly and, therefore, considerably restricted 
in its content, seems to be meeting the needs of members if the correspondence received 
about it is an indication. It is sometimes difficult for the membership to realize that most 
of the information carried in the Newsletter must be relatively timeless because so much 
time must, of necessity, elapse between receipt of some “news” and the actual publication 
of that news. Unless material is received coincidental with the actual work being done on 
the Newsletter, content must be restricted to past or future tense. 

The schedule of publication for both Educational Horizons and the Newsletter has been 
considerably more regular during the 1959-61 years. This is due in large measure to the 
continued willingness of those who work with the magazine and pamphlet to abandon 
personal plans, work into the wee hours of the morning, and devote weekends to the task 
of preparing copy for the printer. For her service far beyond the call of duty, particularly 
in this respect, we are indebted to Carmen Johnson, the executive director. Without her 

continued attention to the myriad details, her patience with the Editor, and her willing- 
ness to give freely of her own time, such time schedules simply could not be kept. 
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A Portrait Biography of Ella Victoria Dobbs written by Verna M. Wulfckammer is 
now in the hands of the printer. Copies will be available for distribution to chapters 
in the fall. On “fringe time,” the Editor has been working with Carmen Johnson 
on the editing of the manuscript and the many details of preparation of such a manu- 
script for printing. Because this type of work normally occupies a commercial editor full 
time, the work on the Dobbs’ manuscript has been a slow and considerably less efficient 
process than would be desirable. However, the publication date is now a reality, and the 
problems associated with the management of such an undertaking fade into the back- 
ground as one reads the favorable comments from reviewers. The publication of an 
account of the life of Miss Dobbs, a founder of Pi Lambda Theta, should be a significant 
contribution to historical information about a devoted and competent person who 
combined all the requisites for and expectations of a Pi Lambda Thetan in her daily work. 

It is pleasant to report that frequent requests are received for permission to quote from 
articles appearing in Educational Horizons. Such requests are music to an editor's ears, 
naturally, for the implication is that the author's comments are sought by others, and the 
original magazine in which they have been recorded is at once richer and has gained new 
status. 

The official publications of Pi Lambda Theta are not without problems, however, One 
of the most vital aceds, in the opinion of the Editor, is to find somehow that scarce and 
precious commodity “time” in which to do the basic and necessary thoughtful planning in 
order that the publications will be useful to the members and significant among educa- 
tional printed matter, Certainly there is no advantage to producing just another magazine. 
It is important for the status of the organization as well as the status of women in educa- 
tion that the official publications of Pi Lambda Theta be worthy of respect and frequent 
reference. Indeed, a measure of the worth of Educational Horizons might well be the 
number of authors who seck to have manuscripts published in it because they are cogni- 
zant of the caliber of audience which the magazine attracts. This is a long, tedious road 
upon which the leadership of previous editors has made significant inroads. Such goals 
must be maintained. The competition for the time of busy professional people is suffi- 
ciently strong that only those magazines will survive which provide new and refreshing in- 
formation, well written and thought provoking, Educational Horizons must be among 
those. 

It is the belief of this Editor that the membership and the National Board will insist 
that this be the case. But to maintain a publication of this nature requires financial ex- 
penditures which are sizeable and demands a thoughtful and informed editorial staff 
which is aware in the fullest sense of “the educational scene” and which can be on hand 
at major educational meetings and those of closely allied organizations so that the trends, 
implications, and horizons examined at these gatherings may be interpreted to members of 
Pi Lambda Theta. A publication whose name is Educational Horizons seems destined to 
fill this role. There remain the technical aspects of implementation and the underlying 
basic requirement of support from the membership and the National Board. 

In keeping with the Editor's desire to see the magazine flourish and enjoy an important 
and coveted position among educational periodicals, the following suggestions are 
made: (1) that diligent and immediate efforts be employed to secure the listing of Edu-. 
cational Horizons in the Education Index; (2) that more active participation in the Edu- 
cational Press Association be encouraged; (3) that the Newsletter preparation be a func- 
tion of the national office as soon. as an appropriate person trained to do this and allied 
work can be added to the staff; (4) that secretarial help be continued for the editor; 
(5) that the editor be given a budget for travel which will permit her to (a) attend 
significant educational meetings (or those of other disciplines with pertinent concerns to 
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those of Pi Lambda Theta) and (b) to renew the scheme of using nucleus groups (se- 
lected members of chapters in a geographically representative arca) for planning at least 
one issue of Educational Horizons per biennium. This plan, in practice from 1954-56, was 
time consuming and expensive but productive, because the members involved throughout 
the country came to recognize the steps through which a publication must go before it is 
ready for distribution, the membership had a direct contribution to make in suggesting 
authors pertinent for the theme, and—most important—the members had first-hand ex- 
perience with the important task of making the magazine represent the organization, Be- 
cause of the time it takes to arrange these mectings and because of the advance prepara- 
tion required for a quarterly magazine, the editor would need to have time and funds 
available. Though the disadvantages of such a plan may appear numerous, the values to 
the membership should outweigh them; (6) that the editor be consulted prior to the 
final preparation of the budget for the bicnnium in order that ideas for expansion, use of 
photographs, change in format, etc., may be at least considered before the money allotted 
to the magazine has been fixed; and (7) that the Board consider at once the payment of a 
stipend to the editor which will allow her to free a portion of her time from other pro- 
fessional demands in order that she may have the energy and time to travel to meetings, 
discuss the projected content of the magazine with prospective contributors, or just to 
“think” about the avenues the magazine might follow. 

To think about the possibilities for the future of Educational Horizons is stimulating 
yet frustrating because of the “time” problem. To read important manuscripts “‘first’’ is 
exciting. To be responsible for the choice of authors and, therefore, their points of view 
to be displayed within the covers of the magazine is humbling. To reflect upon the power 
of the written word in shaping opinions is frightening, and yet the Editor remains pro- 
foundly grateful for the experience of working with the official publications of Pi Lambda 
Theta and for the confidence expressed by her continued appointment for seven years. 

Because the Editor feels that periodic changes in the editorship of Educational Horizons 
will permit new and fresh ideas and produce a more creative magazine for Pi Lambda 
Theta, the National Board has received her resignation effective on August 1, 1961. 
Since 1954, she has had the privilege of guiding the magazine through the growing 
pains which are sometimes known as “stages of development.” Such would not have 
been possible had the magazine not had a strong “upbringing” by the distinguished 
editors who preceded her. To the new Editor, she offers her assistance and encourage- 
ment and her devotion to making a good magazine an even better illustration of the 
power of Pi Lambda Theta. 


M. VIRGINIA BiGGy 





























Report of the National Oftice, 
1959-6! 


URING THE 1959-61 biennium, a number of improvements were made in the national 
D office to add to the comfort of the staff and to the attractiveness of the office. 

On April 11, 1960, Mrs. Virginia P. Davis became the membership secretary; Mrs. 
Ann Bracy left that position on April 29, 1960. Mrs. Monika M. Gregorie joined the 
staff on April 25, 1960, as financial secretary; Miss Frances M, Burke Ieft that position 
on September 3, 1959, Miss Eva P. Sammis, secretary, left the organization on August 
31, 1959. Miss Iris T. Rache continued work on a half-time basis as transfer secretary 
while pursuing university graduate work until September 1, 1960, when she began work 
in her chosen professional field. In addition to the regular staff members, part-time help 
was employed to assist in addressing dues reminders and to do clerical work. 

The following information and the tables included as part of this report will indicate 
in some degree the work of the national office. 

Initiates. In 1959-60, 2,331 were initiated in Pi Lambda Theta; in 1960-61, the figure 
was 2,397, making a total number of initiates to date of 57,468. Table I, following this 
report, shows the number of initiates by chapters for the last three years. 

The Executive Director suggests that chapters examine seriously the procedure of 
initiation, Is every eligible woman invited to membership? If not, what is the reason? 
Or reasons? Then, after the initiation, is the required material forwarded to the national 
office within the ten-day period set by constitutional provision? Chapters may not be 
aware that such material sometimes reaches the national office months after the initiation. 
It can be easily understood that many initiates may wonder what the privileges of 
membership are under such circumstances—when months have elapsed since initiation 
before any tangible results are evident. 

The Executive Director also suggests that each chapter consider the statistical tables 
included as part of -this report to evaluate its activities, How do the numbers of those 
initiated during the last three years compare? Why was there no initiation during a 
certain period of the year when there always had been an initiation then in previous 
years? If the chapter has initiated 1,500 women to date, should there be more active 
members than 100? What is the percentage of the total number initiated that are now 
active? Five per cent ? Fifty per cent? 

Members. Table II shows the total number of members for the last three years. There 
are two honorary and twenty-six life members not known to be deceased who cannot be 
located due to ineffective addresses. There are about thirty-five other life members whose 
current addresses are not correct. Efforts will be made in the coming biennium to try to 
locate these members. 

During the- biennium, about one thousand members became active after a period of 
inactivity. Most of these members paid dues through the chapters, although a few wrote 
to the national office expressing interest in becoming active again. 

On the other hand, about five thousand members became inactive during the biennium. 
A random sample of 234 membership cards showed the following for members who be- 
came inactive in 1960-61. 
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Number of members 





Namber of years active becoming inactive Per cent of total 
l 73 3] 2] ) 
2 60) 25.74 9 W714 

3 34 14.5 
4 15 6.4 
5 tI 4.7 
o 5 2.1 
7 2 9 
8 = 3.0 
9 4 1.7 
10 7 3.0 
a 5 a1 
12 4 1.7 
13 2 9 
la 3 1.3 
15 i A 
16 l A 
Totals 234 100.0 


Members of the national office staff do not mean to draw definite conclusions from this 
sampling. However, it appears that the greatest loss to active membership was in the carly 
years. Of the 234 cards checked, 71.4 per cent of the members became inactive within 
three years of initiation. 

Table III is a summary of the totals for the past five years. The figures for the last 
three years reflect an actual count of cards in the national office files, 

Life members. The following table indicates payments made during the biennium. 


1959-60 1960-61 
NN MR UNE soils cugieire eb ws bovins Sulew sb one 5 Skis Oh Oe HO 15 13 
op OO EES ae ee er ee eee eee 18 19 
UNNI NER Ubi ES bINS } 0.06 x ween sinwine sede ccsies 42 45 
Pe SUMING. be pth Swish Gc eRe gigs Sp eia dens estacgcesens 17 22 
Totals ... 92 99 


No one defaulted in payment in 1959-60; one member defaulted in payment for 1960-61. 

Transfers. In 1959-60, transfers of 201 members to other chapters were completed ; in 
1960-61, 327 were completed. Transfers of four inactive members can be completed when 
national dues are paid, since the national Constitution and Bylaws provides that only 
“active’’ members may transfer, For 1959-60, 172 were not completed; for 1960-61, the 
figure was 101. Chapter secretaries were contacted in February, 1960, about the 207 
pending transfers on that date in an attempt to complete the processing of records, In 
April, 1961, chapter secretaries and presidents of forty-eight chapters were contacted 
about the 159 pending transfers. The secretary was asked to (1) send the notice of 
affiliation if the member had transferred or (2) reply if a member was no longer in- 
terested in transferring her membership. Replies were received from 37 of the 48 chap- 
ters. Transfers were completed for 76 members; 33 had apparently decided they did not 
wish to transfer membership. This left 47 about whom nothing was heard from the 15 
chapters which did not reply. 

These 47 members were among the 101 whose transfers were not completed—the 
figure 47 being that of April, 1961, and 101 being for the entire year. Over one-half of 
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these incompleted transfers (56) were for members (1) who either paid ducs to the 
chapter to which transfer presumably should be made (13) of (2) who had personally 
contacted the national office of their desire to transfer (43). In about one-third of the 
cases (32), the chapter itself initiated the transfer but never completed it, 

The presumption might be that the transfer of some of these 101 members might have 
been completed if the chapter had taken the final step of notifying the national office that 
the member actually had joined. 

The Executive Director would like to suggest that chapters be punctual in acting on 
pending transfers. An active, chapter member should gain much more from membership 
than if she is only a national ticld member who cannot have contacts with other members. 
Likewise, healthy chapter growth is essential, The continued assistance of chapters is 
solicited by the national office for the coming biennium in facilitating the transfers of 
membership. 

Again, some response was received from the dues reminders sent to initiates which 
inquired if they were interested in transferring membership to another chapter. The replies 
were about equally divided—94 wished to transfer membership; 92 did not. 

Correspondence, The amount of time spent in carrying on correspondence and in pre- 
paring and processing forms and material continues to be great, since almost all business 
must be conducted by mail. Besides routine correspondence, the following material (the 
responsibility of the national office) was mailed: annual report forms to chapters; re- 
minders for payment of Council fees (thirty-one in 1959-60, twenty-eight in 1960-61) ; 
minutes of the National Board meetings to Board members; the procedure for transfers 
to chapter presidents and secretaries; summary of the duties of the chapter treasurer (pre- 
pared with the national Treasurer) to chapter presidents and treasurers; ballots for vote 
on national officers to the seventy-nine and eighty-one chapters, respectively, in good 
standing; listing of nationai officers to chapters after the installations in August; notice 
of the change in price of the officer guard pin; notice of the jeweler’s service charge of 
50¢ for each individual shipment (effective February 1, 1961); notice to the chapters 
that dues reminders would be sent to delinquent members o/a January 1; state directories 
of members who received the Fall issue of Educational Horizons (mailed by the pub- 
lisher) ; memorandum to chapters about procedures to be followed for contributions to 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Fellowship Fund; reminders to fellows of 1959-60, 1960-61, 
and two of 1956-57, of reports due the national organization; notification to the chapters 
in good standing of national officers clected ; notifications of the installation of the Hawaii 
Alumne and Beta Alpha Chapters; and reminders to chapters whose Council forms were 
not received by the deadline date (forty-six chapters). 

Material was prepared for duplication and mailed at the request of the following: 
President—ballot to the seventy-seven chapters in good standing for vote on the new 
college chapter (sixty-six valid votes were returned), request to chapters relative to de- 
sirable dates for a visitor in the second year of the biennium, letter to chapters for the 
second year of the biennium, request for names of suggested representatives to the 1961 
mecting of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession to be 
held in India, and memoranduim and forms for Council delegates and alternates; Editor— 
letter each year to chapter presidents and correspondents about material which might ap- 
pear in the official publications; Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws—letter 
from the Chairman to chapters whose constitutions have not been revised since 1955 
(date of ratification of the current national Constitution and Bylaws) ; Fellowship Awards 
Committee—announcements and letters relative to fellowships and material to applicants ; 
Finance Committee—explanation of revised budget for 1959-61; Program Committee— 
suggestions to chapters of program content for 1960-61; Committee on Publications, 
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1957-59 "Guide for Chapter Constitution and/or Bylaws Revision” prepared in that 
biennium; Fitticth Anniversary Fellowship Fund Committee-—three mailings ; and Nomi- 
nating Committee—-two mailings each year, 

In addition, several items of oflice routine should be reported in connection with cor- 
respondence. 

Address changes. The checking and verification of addresses and the correction of in- 
eTective addresses continue to be major undertakings. Some 1,800 address changes were 
made in 1959-60; some 1,300 in 1960-61. In 1959-60, some 930 members did not receive 
copies of the publications because they had not notified the national office to change their 
addresses; in 1960-61, the number was 680. About 160 were never located in 1959-60; 
156 were not located in 1960-61, although at Icast one inquiry was mailed to cach one 
about her ineffective address, 

Dues reminders, In September, 1959, 2,360 postal dues reminders were sent to national 
ficld members; in 1960, 2,387 were mailed. In January, 1960, 6,462 postal reminders 
were sent to delinquent members; in 1961, 5,059. In January, 1960, thirty reminder 
letters were sent to those making payments toward life membership. In September, 1960, 
a reminder was sent to forty-five women whose payments had not been received for 1960- 
61; by January, 1961, only fourteen had not paid. 

A rather close check was made during 1960-61, to learn what response was made to 
the first reminders to national field members (mailed in September), Unfortunately, most 
national field members did not pay upon receipt of the first postal. A change in the word- 
ing of the national field reminder is contemplated for the next biennium to encourage 
more national field members to pay carly, A fall payment would alleviate the present 
situation when the bulk of dues comes in after January. A considerable amount of time, 
postage, and effort would be saved if national field members paid in the fall months. 

Extension. In 1959-60, eleven replies were made to groups inquiring about the for- 
mation of a college or university chapter and two replies were made about the establish- 
ment of an alumnx chapter. In 1960-61, nine inquiries were received about college or 
university chapters. 

The Hawaii Alumnzx Chapter was installed on December 17, 1960, in Honolulu; Beta 
Alpha Chapter was installed at the San Jose State College, California, on March 18, 1961. 

Fellowships. In 1959-60, initial inquiries about the fellowships were received from 97 
women (and 2 men); in 1960-61, the number was 127. Of these, 39 made formal appli- 
cation the first year and 46 the second, Margaret R. Jenson, fellow of the academic year 
1956-57, has not yet made a report of her research. Action taken by the National Board 
at its meeting on August 22, 1961, is reported in those minutes. Record of that action is 
also included in this report. 


It was moved by Jane M. Hill, seconded, and carried that the case be closed as regards Margaret R. 
Jenson; that such a statement be carried in the National Board minutes and in the report of the 
national office to be published in the Fall, 1961, issue of Educational Horizons; and that Miss 
Jenson be informed of this action. 


Miscellaneous activities. The Executive Director met with the Chairman of the Per- 
sonnel Practices Committee on October 1, 1959, and on January 26, 1960. The Execu- 
tive Director met with the Committee on Elections on June 9, 1960, to count the sixty- 
three ballots received from the seventy-nine chapters in good standing and on June 3, 
1961, to count the seventy-one ballots received from the eighty-one chapters in good 
standing. Technical editing continued of the two official publications. The staff prepared 
an article for each issue of the Newsletter. Technical editing was also begun on the ac- 
count of the life of Ella Victoria Dobbs to be published by the organization. Copy of a 
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revised Booklet of Information was prepared for the printer. 

Two new forms were initiated during the bicnnium: (1) a postal sent when a change 
of address is received immediately after an order is sent to the publisher, telling the 
member the change came too late and suggesting she make arrangements to have the 
particular issue forwarded (card Y) and (2) a postal sent to inform the chapter of the 
death of a member (card T). 

Two volumes were bound of the oldest copies of the official publication—one for the 
Editor and one for the national office. The 9 inch by 12 inch sheets were used for the 
first issue of April, 1922, through October, 1926, The national office is still secking copies 
of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal, Vol. 1V, No. 2, December, 1928. This issue is needed 
to complete the file for binding. Contribution of one or more copies by an individual or a 
chapter would be most appreciated so the national organization may have a complete file 
of the earlier magazines. Or, if the member or chapter does not wish to give the magazine 
to the national organization, photostatic copies could be made if the magazine were loaned 
to the national office until this could be done. 

The Executive Director would like, once more, to bring to the attention of the mem- 
bership the related problems of gaining members through initiation and then retaining 
them in active membership, In 1952-53, there were forty-one chapters in colleges and 
universities ; in 1960-61, there were forty-cight. However, the forty-one chapters initiated 
2,356; the forty-eight initiated 2,397. With the addition of seven chapters, there was a 
gain of 41 members. 

In 1952-53, there were seventy-four chapters with an active membership of 10,335; in 
1960-61, cighty-three chapters had an active membership of 13,412. In those nine years, 
22,501 members were initiated. Yet, the total membership of those nine years shows an 
increase of only 3,704, The Executive Director suggests that the invitation to membership 
of all eligible women and the retention of members in the organization are related, con- 
tinuing problems for contemplation and action of members of Pi Lambda Theta, 

Members of the staif of the national otlice would like to close this report with an ex- 
pression of thanks to the President, members of the National Board and of national com- 
mittees, the chapters, and individual members of Pi Lambda Theta. 


CARMEN JOHNSON, executive director 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Members 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list of Educational Horizons. The book- 
keeping system used at the national office does not provide for the payment 
of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a fiscal 
year. A member may become a life member upon the payment of $75.00, 
either in one payment or in annual installments of $15.00 each over a period 
of not more than five years. National dues and life membership payments 
become payable July 1. 
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TABLE I 
INITIATES BY CHAPTER 
1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 Total 
Chapter a Sa os vad ¥ wag © ak > | a > eis 
co Oct.- | Feb. a “oe | Oct.-] Feb- | », «ec | Oct.-| Feb— | op ,. Initiates 
all Jan. | June Total | SS Jan. | June | fetal | SS | Jan. | June | Fotal | to Date 
- eer - - —= — ——- - = _ — — —_ — | = | =- —| 

Alpha 23 | 3 31 85 | 19 | 24 46 | 89 | 16 | 41 | #8 | 145 | 2,27 
Beta 10 32 30 72 5 29 Si @ 5 | 3] 19 | 58 2,501 
Gamma — 17 44 ol nes 21 18 | 39 20; 40 | 60 1,509 
Delta — | 18 22 4} — | — 25 | 25 | 28 | 28 1,079 
Epsilon + . 62 66 5 - oO | 65 IS | ~| #® | 1,817 
Zeta 29 . 44 73 11 10 42 |. 63 12 10 | 18 | 40 1,521 
Eta - rr 30 4 - 9 oe | 12 iS | 27 1,232 
Theta 17 | 17 28 @it i 23 34] 81 IS | 19 | 32 | 66 | 1,257 
lota Z 38 50 112 28 30 $4} 112 32:12 i 98 2,597 
Kappa —_ 24 24 48 — 23 26 | 49 - ae |S 54 1,290 
Lambda 17 7 11 35 10 3 6 19 11 | 6 17 34 1,124 
Mu 6 10 33 49 7 9 50 66 ~ 23 17 40 1,824 
Nu 19 — 61 80 — 29 51 | 80 - | 28 85 113 2,189 
Xi 14 7 27 48 5 + 24 |. 33 - - 46 46 1,847 
Omicron 15 45 _ 60 13 46 - 59 20 32 2 54 1,672 
Pi — | gs 3 3 i — | 43 ans 43] - 32 3 35 1,055 
Rho - 11 8 19 _ 5 20 25 14 14 19 47 1,355 
Sigma — 57 38 95 -- 67 36 103 — 31 38 69 1,895 
Tau — 8 12 20 19 20 13 52 11 a 7 27 O44 
Upsilon 6% | — 37 63 | 12} — — i2};—]— 39 39 | 1,722 
Phi (Charter revoked) 129 
Chi _ — | 10 10 — — 10 10 —_ -— 18 18 328 
Psi 19 — 18 37 _— 12 11 23 ~- 6 30 36 1,326 
Omega — 20 13 33 - 5 32 37 a 8 10 18 1,431 
A, Alpha — 42 54 96 —_ 39 46 | 85 — 27 25 52 1,115 
A. Beta 33 23 29 85 18 34 ao | +S 14 21 38 73 1,920 
A. Gamma 38 -- 89 127 4 3 85 92 38 — 95 133 2,433 
A. Delta 30 27 31 94 21 9 16 46 - i4 20 34 1,243 
A. Epsilon 34 80 74 188 62 30 68 160 45 39 52 136 3,537 
A. Zeta 16 15 20 Si 13 18 11 42 7 6 6 19 1,244 
A. Eta - --- 40 40 - 2 58 60 as 1 57 58 612 
A. Theta _ 22 15 37 _ 19 11 30 - 29 — 29 538 
A, Tota oe 21 — 21 _ 22 _ 22 — 29 - 29 555 
A. Kappa 29 —- 27 56 19 20 3 42 24 27 6 57 1,551 
A. Lambda — 15 - 15 — 28 1 29 -- 14 8 22 479 
A. Mu 13 10 16 39 9 15 il 35 = | § 17 35 633 
A. Nu _ 12 7 19 — 12 6 | 18 - | 9 9 518 
A. Xi -- —- 23 23 — - 40 40 — Fe 62 62 858 
A. Omicron 11 29 29 69 19 28 14 |; Ol 14 | 33 | 3% 8&3 1,469 
A, Pi 31 8 9 48 _ 26 _ 26 -— 32 — 32 643 
A. Rho 16 | 19 31 66 | 18 17 13 | 48 9 8 | 16 33 630 
A. Sigma _ 13 17 30 —_ 20 9 | B# ~ 19 25 44 448 
A. Tau 6 _ 30 36 8 _ 16 | 24 5 — 26 31 278 
A. Upsilon _ 36 41 77 — 24 a | —- 47 29 76 467 
A, Phi - 4 6 10 _ 7 8 15 — 6 2 8 87 
A. Chi . — 10 7 17 _ 13 15 28 aes 13 19 32 206 
A, Psi _— 37 - 37 — 34 — 34 ~- 32 — 32 198 
A. Omega -- 81 40 121 1 6 -- 17 8 a= 11 19 157 
B. Alpha _ _- — - _ — _ — — — 33 33 33 
TOTAL | 486 | 892 /1,271 |2,649 {$348 | 850 [1,133 |2,331 327 | 788 {1,282 |2,397 | 57,468 
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1958-59 
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TABLE II 


1959-60 








. Ch, | Nat'l. : 
Vot. | pid. | Fld, | Lite 
150 48 63 | 47 
lol - 79 2% 
00 . 21 | 7 
143 1 i. 22 
203 35 47 | 39 
109 $8! 28] 5 
102 i 49 
loo 1] 75 27 
1S4 1 163 10 
09 30 7 
86 1 63 44 
122 -- 73 24 
127 19 54 13 
&O 6S 48 67 
128 26 23 4 
62 21 § 
JAak2 14 1k 162 
448 i 47 uM 
2 — 4 4 
43 | = 68 28 
(Charter 
revoked) a 1 
163 -- 12 8 
49 1 32 1s 
106 -- 35 13 
185 _ 44 9 
162 1 119 27 
832 - 263 37 
2006 2 38 9 
407 1 278 aS 
102 36 76 i2 
183 2% 4 
183 7 25 41 
ii 3s 10 i 
187 _ 121 5 
32 _ 4 2 
172 —| ‘1 16 
199 —- 21 7 
61 — 25 13 
105 _— 117 14 
71 _ 14 i 
74 _ 43 3 
$1 _ 16 _ 
146 — 20 2 
90 _— 27 3 
42 _ 6 ae 
70 _ 8 _ 
109 — 12 _ 
133 —_ + _ 
7,135 373 |2,370 942 
41 -_ 2 10 
101 12 & 17 
110 18 15 28 
22 _ 2 3 
20 _ 1 3 
30 _ 3 3 
52 _— 7 + 
38 — 5 5 
42 _ 7 1 
50 - 4 _ 
32 _ 8 
51 _ 15 1S 
47 _ 8 19 
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1960-61 
Nat! | Life |Honor.) ‘Total 
77 40 i 367 
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i2 21 3 St 
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eee RFA Tau 117 
555 DA. Upsilon 40 
551 ‘A. Phi 
79 “: 55 
4 i Ay 100 
5 s 
633 A. Omega 128 
518 ih Alpha 
858 Mrotat College f*27! 
4609 : oe + 
‘ent. Mo. an 
643 ‘ “ent. Ohio an 
: Chicago 24 
} C.8.-Omaha 18 
630 t Dayton 
448 | Denver i “ 
278 ' _— | 40 
- ugene | 
46/ Evansville | o 
87 ft, Wayne Be 
204 brand Forks 35 
> Bi hawaii y 
198 ndianapolis rr 
157 |p fansas City 2 
33 fentuckiana 3 1 
,468 
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TABLE II (Continued) 
























































1988 dle 1959-60 1960 O61 
Chapter oa 1 woe Y ele Ee. itn. j ‘ 
Vor. | > ol | Life en Total } Vot. F is it | Life |Itonor, Total | Vot. | 5 - | sor Life |Honor, 7 
Long Reach | 43| — 4 =o) or ee ee eee “Ye ~ ma a7 9 7 
Los Angeles So | 4 25 _- 79 a); — 4 23 75 5t _ 5 23 
Metro, N. Y. 60 | 44 16 — of ot | ae. 16 - 86 ot | 40 1S 
No. Calif. 89 | Pet tae — 118 RS | | i 2 —| 413 80 | ‘ 22 7 
No. Ind. 32 Pet ee ee 44] 35 —| 4 9 48 w) 61} 9 
No. Ohio 17 | ae 43 27 | 4 20 | 51 20 | 1 | s| 2 
Pasadena 83 2 | § | 60 $4 | | Ry) 5 62 53 | ‘ 5 
Philadelphia 119 | 4 ah loo 108 5 4 Th 183 125 2 12 37 | 
Portland SM ; i 6 76 S4 | 2 | 7 1S | 78 16 | 4 | 7 | 1S | 
St. Louis i | } Ss} 4 f ie 5S 10 | i it | _ wm} 1 3 46 
San Bern, V. 27 | | a] ! i 26 1 | I 1 29 fh) ' 1 
San Diego 0) | 3 | 4 iS 29 | 1 ' i“ | 2 2 
San Jose 40 ee 4 ae rT] 47 | i \ 12 i | 1 | 5 | 
Santa Warbara a | | 4 7 | i “ 44] | ' 9 | 6 41} | & | nm} 
S. Mon, Hay 09 | | 4) 10 as 67 4 9 KO 71 | + | 9 
So. Indiana 18 | 3 | o| — 0 - | - 12 9 21 = | bi eh fog 
Spokane 25 | 1 4 | 8 | 1 | » 25 | 1 | 4] s 1 39 235; —| 4 s i 
Toledo a2 | ; 2) 7] =|] ul — a. 3 | 42] 29} ie. 
Washington 103; 27 Ti 1533 1; 24] 7 1h | 148) 118 25] it 15 
W. Pa. SO 1 1 13 | =| 6S 54 | - | 6 1s | | 73 60 | 2; 
a | ae . awe ! . —|— | % 
Total Alumnae | 1, Sou} 74 | 170 | 417 = 2, 159 1, 590 63 182 | 417 | $ | 2,257 1,692 + 76 | 216 | 428 $}} 
Grand Total [8,805 [ 402 i2, 303 lh 330 | “20, 12,980 8,725 | 436 [2,552 |1,389 | 22 |13,094 8,787 | 388 i2, 828 [1,388 | 20 [13 
TABLE III 
_ CLASSIFIED MEMBERSHIP FOR FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
——— = ——- ————— ; ——->— a ——_ —— ‘femeaens — 
1956-57 1957-58 | 1958 -59 1959 60 | 1960 61 
Voting i 
Initiates 2,570 2,689 2,649 2,331 2,397 
Old Members 5,718 5,506 | 6,216 6,394 6,390 
Chapter Field 414 385 402 436 388 
National Field 1,997 2,313 2,363 | 2,552 2,828 
eeibcteies Yr ES Sees, Saas eae eee: Pave RES Re ES ME ok 
Total Voting and Field 10,699 10, 893 11,630 | 11,713 12,003 
Life 1,248 1,292 1, 330° 1,359* 1,388* 
Honorary 22 22 20 22 21 
Ba 5 
Grand Total 11,969 12,207 12, 980 | 13,094 13,412 














* The total for life members is based on an actual count of membership cards. 
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Report of Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Trust Fund 


NITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS as indicated below are in safe-keeping at the Boone 
County National Bank, Columbia, Missouri. 


Maturity Value Series Dated Number 
$500.00 K March, 1955 D168148K 
$00.00 K March, 1955 D168149K 
500.00 K March, 1955 D168150K 
500.00 J March, 1955 D42335J 
25.00 J March, 1955 Q46751J 
25.00 J March, 1955 Q416752]J 
25.00 J May, 1955 Q46973] 
25.00 J November, 1955 Q96761) 
25.00 J March, 1956 Q97245J 
25.00 J April, 1957 Q98595J 
25.00 J April, 1957 Q98596] 
50.00 E July, 1958 L472334081E 
25.00 E October, 1958 Q1668226278E 
50.00 E June, 1959 L488800791E 
25.00 E October, 1959 Q1807075232E 
25.00 E April, 1960 Q1827645589E 
50.00 E May, 1961 L564161237E 
Balance on hand, June 1, 1960 ..........4. eee eee eeeseeecnesseeeeerees $ 3.90 
DOES nc 5000 05:5 40+ 000 Vestine aia kd Raed tas telealanehed adhesinet Shae 41.40 
September 2, 1960, interest on bond ..........6008 $20.70 
March 4, 1961, interest on bond .............0005 20.70 
‘ 45.30 
Disbursements 
eB, BOG, De 4s cho n:000d Hess ie tednss ¢o4aag aks abearene 37.50 
Melenss On Rond, Some 4, SOE ois ste tees 654s inn oun eaeacsoneeentane $ 7.80 


ALBERTA L, MEYER 
May V. SEAGOE 
VERNA M. WULFEKAMMER, chairman 
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Report of the Committee on Chapter 
Constitutions and Bylaws, 1959-6! 


URING the interval that elapsed between June 30, 1959, and February 1, 1960, when 
» the present committee was organized, the National Board approved constitutions 
from the following chapters: Epsilon, Mu, Nu, Rho, Alpha Epsilon, Alpha Zeta, North- 
ern California Alumni, and Northern Indiana Alumn. 

Since February 1, 1960, the committee has received copies of proposed Constitutions 
and Bylaws from two petitioning groups and revisions from twenty-six chapters. The two 
petitioning groups have been installed as Beta Alpha and the Hawaii Alumnae Chapters. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws, the 
National Board approved the revised constitutions or amendments of Iota, Nu (amend- 
ments), Xi, Tau, Alpha Alpha, Alpha Eta, Alpha Theta, Alpha Pi, Central Missouri 
Alumnx, Chicago Alumnx, Evansville Alumnx, Grand Forks Alumne, Philadelphia 
Alumna, San Bernardino Valley Alumna, San Dicgo Alumna, San Jose Alumnz, Santa 
Barbara Alumna, and the Spokane Alumnzx Chapters. 

The committee has recommended to the National Board that approval be given for 
revised constitutions from Kappa, Alpha Tau, and Alpha Phi Chapters. 

Revisions from the following chapters have been returned with suggestions and in- 
structions: Alpha Beta, Alpha Omicron, Alpha Chi, Council Bluffs-Omaha Alumnz, In- 
dianapolis Alumnzx, Pasadena Alumnz, and the Western Pennsylvania Alumnz Chapters. 


FLORENE B, FRATCHER 

FRANCES I, PURDY 

Lois TAYLOR 

Hi.pDA M., WILSON 

MARTHA J. KUHLMANN, chairman 


Report of the Extension Committee, 
1959-61 


URING the biennium, two new chapters were added to Pi Lambda Theta. (1) The 
Hawaii Alumnz Chapter was a happy realization of persistent efforts of a group of 
women begun long before Hawaii became a state. (2) Beta Alpha Chapter at San Jose 
State College became the eighty-third chapter. Other groups across the country are work- 
ing towards fulfilling the requirements for chapter charter, and there were inquiries dur- 
ing the biennium from interested groups relative to the procedure for establishing either 
a college or alumnz chapter. 

It was hoped that, during this biennium, progress could have been made in encouraging 
communication among members abroad. In several countries, there are a number of Pi 
Lambda Thetans who became members while on various university campuses in the 
United States. It is possible that, in some areas, these women would be interested in 
establishing organizations comparable to Pi Lambda Theta. However, more time and 
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effort may be required to encourage formation of education honorarics for women in for- 
eign countries than to establish chapters of Pi Lambda Theta within the boundaries of the 
United States. 

The committee reviewed the procedure for establishment of college chapters and 
found that it is a good working procedure, even though many petitioning groups may 
believe it too tedious a process, The committee suggested that, for the present, little 
change could be made with safeguards and checks. 


Virginia Lee Block GENEVA E, MCDONALD 
GLaApvys H, BRONSON CHARLOTTE MILLER 
Sarkaut G. DANZIG Louise P. OWEN 

HELEN A, FIELSTRA CLARA PEDERSON 

HELEN Huus GLapys §. SApD 

ELsiz JEVONS May V. SEAGOE 
ADELAIDE H. KARSIAN DorotHy M, SHERMAN 
CAROL K, KNUDSON Ceuia G. SNow 

RuTH J. LARSON ALMA A. WILLIAMS 
ALBERTA LOWE SHATA L, LING, chairman 


Report of the Fellowship Awards 
Committee, 1959-6! 


HE FELLOWsHip AWARDS COMMITTEE met at the University of Chicago on April 2, 

1960, to consider the applications for the fellowships for 1960-61. The first order of 
business was to consider the criteria to be used in selecting the winners of these awards. 
The following were considered important: (1) significance of the topic; (2) the ade- 
quacy of the description of the proposed study; (3) the likelihood that the study could 
and would be completed; (4) the anticipated contributions to education; and (5) the 
recommendations of persons competent to judge the qualifications of the candidate to 
undertake such a study. ~ 

Thirty-nine applications were submitted’ for consideration, most of which contained 
all of the essential data, However, in some instances, the research proposal was vague or 
undefined. Seven applicants were from foreign countries, The records of the applicants 
and the significance of their proposed research served as a real challenge. 

The committee recommended and the National Board accepted the following: Margaret 
Ammons for the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship with the proposed study “Educational 
Objectives: the Relationship between the Method Used in Their Development and Their 
Quality”; Indu Dave of India for a Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship with the title “Personal 
Guidance of University Women Students” (to be done in the United States); and 
Dorothy Seaberg for a Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship for the topic “Experiencing the 
Roles of the Teacher—a Case Study of the Behavior Practiced by Prospective Elementary 
School Teachers during Responsible Student Teaching.” 

In addition to the foregoing, three alternates were chosen: Jean S. Braun, for “An 
Investigation of the Relationship between Concept Formation Ability and Reading 
Achievement at Three Developmental Levels” ; Naoma Rowan, for “The.Relationship of 
Teachers’ Responses to Children in Classroom Situations to Selected Personality Factors”; 
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and Emy M. Pascasio, for “A Descriptive-Comparative Study Predicting Interference for 
Americans in Learning an Asian Language.” 

This committee reiterated the plea of previous Commiltees to receive progress reports 
on the research, Such information may be useful in helping to establish more refined 
criteria for selecting candidates, 

The committee mecting to consider applicants for 1961-62 was held at the University 
of Chicago on March 4, 1961, to select three applicants to whom fellowship awards 
would be made and three alternates. Maude A. Stewart and Maxine Dunfee were unable 
to attend, but each had studied the application bricfs and mailed her recommendations to 
the Chairman, 

The committee discussed the criteria to be used in choosing the candidates, The five 
criteria used were the same as those chosen last year, An additional problem arose because 
seven applicants were post-doctoral and, presumably, far more experienced in research 
design than were those still in training. The decision was reached to consider each group 
separately, then the top choices together. 

Forty-six applications were received. Of this group, nine were foreign students. On the 
whole, the studies were more clearly presented than last year, in part because of the new 
application brief which required specific information. 

The committee found great difficulty in selecting the six best applications and in rank- 
ing the applicants, The final recommendations were: Asenath Petrie for the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Fellowship with the proposed study of ‘The Perceptual Characteristics of Delin- 
quents Related to Their Prophylactic Education and Treatment’; Margot Ely and Eliza- 
beth J. Langhans (who filed a joint report) to share equally a Pi Lambda Theta Fellow- 
ship with the topic of “A Search for Patterns of Specific Factors in Lives of Teachers 
Rated as Being Highly Democratic: Personal and Professional, Past and Present’’; and 
Evelyn I. Weber for a Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship with the topic of “Directives for 
Design of the Kindergarten in American Education.” In addition, three alternates were 
chosen: Inez Lois Smith, whose topic is "The Invariance of Educational Attitudes and 
Their Relation to Social Attitudes: an Inverse Factor Analytic Study”; Suad G. Wakim, 
for “Values and Value Conflicts of College Women Students in Beirut’; and Rita M. 
Dickinson, for “Further lnvestigation of Unmet Needs of the Gifted.” Fellowships were 
awarded to Margot Ely and Elizabeth J. Langhans, Inez Lois Smith, and Rita M. Dick- 
inson, 

The members of the committee authorized the Chairman to write letters of encourage- 
ment to six applicants and to suggest that two women apply again after their research is 
formulated more completely. 

Near the close of the meeting, the committee re-evaluated the forms used this year, 
making only minor suggestions. The new application brief was very helpful, especially 
since it was reproduced and sent to each member well in advance of the date of the 
meeting. 

All members of the committee agreed that the experience in working together had 
been most rewarding and that the task of selecting the award winners was exceedingly 
challenging. It has been a pleasure to serve in this capacity during the 1959-61 biennium. 


MirRIAM M. BRYAN 

MAXINE DUNFEE 

FRANCES A. MULLEN 
MARGARET RUTH SMITH 
MAuUDE A. STEWART 

HELEN M. ROBINSON, chairman 
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Report of the Finance Committee, 
1959-60 


N JuLY 30, 1959, the Finance Committce made the following recommendations to 
O the National Board: (1) the salaries of the employees in the national office should 
be increased for the biennium 1959-61 and (2) the approved salary increases should be 
made retroactive to July 1, 1959, For the purposes of these specific recommendations, the 
word “employee” was defined as those working in the national office other than the 
Executive Director, The recommendations were approved and the necessary action taken 
at the meeting of the National Board in August, 1959. 

The Finance Committee met during the weck of August 23, 1959, immediately prior 
to and during the meeting of the National Board and the Twenty-first Biennial Council, 
University of California, Santa Barbara, The Finance Committee—composed of Jane M. 
Hill, chairman; M. Adeline Olson; and Thelma Chisholm—made the following recom- 
mendations to the National Board at the time: (1) that the Personnel Practices Com- 
mittee be requested to make a study of current personnel practices for the employees of 
this organization and, on the basis of this study, to make its recommendations to the Na- 
tional Board as soon as possible and no later than November 15, 1959. The Finance 
Committee suggests that the following items be among those considered by the Personnel 
Practices Committee: sick leave, terminal leave pay, employment procedures, job analyses, 
and salary schedules; (2) that the surplus funds, at present in savings accounts, be unified 
and reinvested in some form which pays a higher rate of interest; (3) that, in the future, 
fellowships be granted from the income from invested monies rather than from current 
income; (4) that the policy for the travel expenses of delegates to Council be reviewed 
(presently, round-trip, coach fare); and (5) that the Treasurer have a cash fund from 
Pi Lambda Theta money to mect incidental expenses which occur at Council and at meet- 
ings of the National Board and that this fund be fully accounted for, The recommenda- 
tions were adopted by the National Board on August 25, 1959. 

The Finance Committee prepared the biennial budget for 1959-61; the Chairman pre- 
sented the budget to the Twenty-first Biennial Council. The budget was adopted by the 
Council delegates on August_28, 1959. 

In accordance with a decision made in August, 1958, the service of Thelma Chisholm 
on the Finance Committee ended in August, 1959; her place was taken by Bernice Baxter. 

In February, 1960, the Finance Committee recommended to the National Board that 
the price of the officer's guard pin be increased from $3.65 to $4.15. 

On April 3, 1960, the Finance Committee met in Washington, D.C.; both Bernice 
Baxter and M. Adeline Olson were delegates to the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. The committee took no formal action then, but all financial policies of Pi 
Lambda Theta were reviewed. The Finance Committee is in the process of assembling 
information. Formal recommendations regarding the investments of the organization will 
be made to the National Board in August, 1960. 


BERNICE BAXTER 
M. ADELINE OLSON 
JANE M. HILL, chairman 
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Report of the Finance Committee, 
1960-61 


| N ADDITION to the constitutionally-prescribed responsibilities of the Finance Committee, 
this committee was charged by the National Board with an exploratory study of (1) 
alternate plans for long-term investment of monies and (2 ) possible resources and pro- 
cedures for arriving at a cost per member for the services rendered by Pi Lambda Theta, 

Before leaving Washington, D.C., in August, 1960, and during the sessions of the 
National Board in that city, the Chairman explored possible long-term investment plans. 
Conferences were held with the auditor, Philip Wagner, and with several trust officials 
of Washington banks. 

Throughout the year, consultants in finance have been contacted, Likewise, fraternal 
organization finance policies, as these relate to member services, have been studied. The 
Finance Committee will report the findings to the National Board, making these available 
for consideration in the next biennial budget-making, if the National Board so decides. 

Prior to decisions that will be required in the preparation of a budget for the 1961-63 
biennium, the Finance Committee hopes to share the findings that have been made by 
members of the committee during the year, These should be useful in arriving at a sound 
long-term financial operation. 

MARGARET W. EFRAEMSON 
JANE M. HILt 
BERNICE BAXTER, chairman 


Report of the Program Committee, 
1959-61 


URING this biennium, the chief work of the Program Committee has been the prepa- 
D ration of the program for the Biennial Council. However, during the first year of 
the biennium, the Program Committee compiled a list of suggested activities for chapters. 
These were sent to chapter presidents in the spring of 1960 so that they would be avail- 
able for chapters as they prepared their programs for 1960-61. The suggestions included: 
(1) The development of positive attitudes to teaching by teachers by (a) discussions of 
attitudes of teachers toward teaching and (b) pin-pointing those attitudes that may con- 
dition the status of teachers in the United States. (2) Teacher recruitment activity by 
(a) contacting high-school students and showing advantages of teaching as a profession 
and (b) promoting Future Teachers of America. (3) Holding clinics for new teachers, at 
which they may discuss their problems. 

In planning the program for the Biennial Council this year, the committee has worked 


‘to select a meaningful theme and to find speakers who would develop it in a dynamic 


fashion. The program has likewise been planned to give delegates the opportunity for a 
maximum amount of participation. From many suggestions that were made, the theme 
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finally chosen was “Creative Teachers for a New Era.” From the committee and from 
suggestions from chapters, it was felt that certain arcas related to this topic should be 
explored in some depth, To this end, speakers have been requested to prepare a working 
paper that the delegates can study, After the presentation of the topic, the delegates will 
have an opportunity to discuss it and to formulate questions to be presented to a panel 
made up of the speakers in order to have a further exploration of the topic, From this 
depth of discussion, it is hoped that the delegates will be able to take back to their chap- 
ters many ideas for programs during the coming biennium, In addition to the discussions 
centered on the theme, there will also be opportunity for discussions of chapter problems 
and the necessary business meetings to carry on the work of the national organization. 


CATHERINE ALLEN 
FRANCES M, BECK 
MARGARETA B, BENTLEY 
OrPHA B, BRAUTI 

FRANCES CRAMER 
CHARLOTTE D. ELMOoTT 
MARGARET L. FOSTER 
ANNA S. FRANKLE 

Mary ELIZABETH GULLION 
CHARLOTTE A. HELSTAD 


KATHLEEN B. MARKO 
Dororuy McCrerry 

M. ROSEAMONDE PORTER 
SHIRLEY PRICE 

ANITA M. ROBERTS 
CHARLOTTE H. SHAPIRO 
Mary M. STANLEY 
KATHRYN E, STEINMETZ 
FERN THOMPSON 
HELEN S. THOMPSON 








DarLaA D. TRAYNOR 


Betty Jo HUDSON 
EpitH L. BALL, chairman 


VIRGINIA C, JOYCE 
EDYTHE MARGOLIN 


Report of the Committee on 
Public Attairs, 1959-6! 


QUESTIONNAIRE to members of the Committee on Public Affairs reveals trends about 

the follow-up of the White House Conference on Children and Youth. There has 
been activity in some states and localities specifically related to the conference recom- 
mendations. A number of chapters have carried on programs related in a general way to 
the conference findings; other groups have made little use of the outcomes of this 1960 
gathering. Is this an area for further study by the Committee on Public Affairs? 


Mary BELLE B. MCCORKLE 
MILDRED A, MCFARLAND 
EVALYN SIMMONS 

EvELYN GLaDys Woop 
MuriEv A. Rose, consultant 
FLORINE E. HARDING, chairman 


ELIZABETH N. ASFAHL 
EVELYN C. BANNER 
ETHEL H. BENNETT 
HuLpA H. CHISHOLM 
ELINOR ENGDAHL 
RUTH HOCHSTETLER 
MARGARET -B, LEHMAN 











Report of the Committee on 
Public Relations, 1959-6! 


REQUEST from the Director of Education, American Samoa, for books and informa- 
tion which could be used in a teachers’ institute was received. Several copies of 
Educational Horizons and the Newsletter and a quantity of the Folder were sent to be 
used in a display to give information about the organization, The Director indicated the 
institute is held yearly, He suggested that Pi Lambda Theta might investigate the possi- 
bility of a book display if materials are requested again, 
The committtee will write news stories and assist with publicity for the Biennial Council 
in Chicago, in August, 1961. 


ELDONNA B. EvertTs Esroy REDDIN 

XrRPHA M. GAINES EDNA SAEWERT 

SuE R, HAINES JULIA TROWBRIDGE 

HELEN J. KEILY Berry E, UNANIAN 

MARY KELLEY CHARLOTTE P, VIERECK 
LILLIAN S$. LOGAN LENOIR B, YURONIS 

CAROL M. OSTERWEIL MARGARET OSBORN, chairman 


Report of the Committee on 
Publications, 1959-6! 


tp COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS is now continuing the work started during the 
preceding biennium of preparing revisions of the Officers’ Handbook and the Book of 
Ceremonies. First drafts of each of these documents were presented to the National Board 
at its August, 1960, meeting in Washington, D.C. 

Because of the imperative need for both publications, but especially for the Officers’ 
Handbook, it is the intent of the committee to have these in published form by the sum- 


mer of 1962. 


EvELYN I, BANNING Jessiz L, MCGLON 
Harriet V. BATIE BARBARA L. OsBORN 
FRANCES H. D. CRUMRINE LoLa R. PIERSTORFF 
DorotTHy DAKIN EDNA May SOPER 

MARION J. JENNINGS DorotHy J. WELCH 
ANNA KUBA ROBERTA B, SHINE, chairman 


MarRiE K. MASTACHE 
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Report of the Committee on 


Elections, 1959-60 


; following officers have been elected for 1960-62: 


First Vice-President 
Vicd-POOOOE ...6isc abba dic ase: 
FOCI isc aes tavewiegene ded sesewdsoessecsseves Jane 


Lucite M. KERR 





June 9, 1960 


sail nnaeal stately shai shdeee et een 4 Roberta Shine 
, alana ee Dorothy May Abbott 


M. Hill 


MARGARET M. JOHNSON 
GLapys B. JENSEN, chairman 


Report of the Committee on 
Elections, 1960-6! 


te following officers have been elected for 1961-63: 


President 


Vinsneeiees: ... cess. den ttinaeseis ace Sk JG Lillian S, 
Vind a os 5 o's 56S RRR sh oie 5 GMS Dek eee Lucile U. 
Wide a. 5 oS os ARDS RSET RS Charlotte D, 


FLORINE E, HARDING 
BEVERLY J. WALKINGTON 


June 3, 1961 


LV odes ine RRO NES oe ks IEEE wes M. Virginia Biggy 


Logan 
Hollis 
Elmott 


KATHARINE PEASE BEARDSLEY, chairman 
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Report of the Committee to Study 
Council Transportation, 1959-6! 


4 ase MEMBERS of the National Board appointed this committce to study the transpor- 
tation expense allowance of Council delegates. At the present time, rail-coach fare 
has been allowed. Occasionally, a delegate has suggested that the allowance was not ade- 
quate because of the time involved in train travel, 

The University Travel Agency in Seattle, Washington, set up a comparative list of the 
cost of rail-coach travel and air-coach fares. The difference in the rates involving long 
distances was very great, and the committce found it would cost the national organization 
approximately $3,000 more to change the expense allowance from rail- to air-coach, Pull- 
man first-class travel would be even more expensive. 

Because the committee felt that this added expense would mean an increase in duces of 
Council fees, the majority of the committee suggested that the rail-coach allowance be 
continued. However, because the committee was not unanimous in this decision, it is sug- 
gested that this matter be given continued study by the Finance Committee. 


WILHELMINA S, JOHNSTON 
MARJORIE KNOLL 

HELEN R. PEARSON 
DoROTHY VEON 

THELMA CHISHOLM, chairman 


Report of the Committee to Study 
Membership, 1960-6! 


ff RESPONSIBILITIES and direction of the special Committee to Study Membership 
developed as the year progressed, The first communication with the twenty-two mem- 
bers of the committee was for the purpose of identifying the activities of each committce 
member in Pi Lambda Theta and of ascertaining the kinds of problems relative to mem- 
bership which her chapter was experiencing. Representatives of college chapters reported 
difficulties in the selection process, particularly in the complications of identifying poten- 
tial members and securing faculty recommendations in time for their participation before 
leaving campus. Those from alumnz groups emphasized the problems of locating new 
members, especially transfers from college chapters, and the delay evolving from the 
transfer process. Both groups reported problems concerned with attendance at chapter 
meetings, participation by members, and dropouts after the first year of membership. 

In February, four major questions were presented to the committee for the purpose of 
developing a questionnaire which would determine the needs and desires of the member- 
ship. The questions were: (1) What did you expect from Pi Lambda Theta at the time 
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of your initiation? (2) How were these expectations met by the chapter activitics and 
programs ? (3) In what ways can chapter programs and activities be strengthened to meet 
the needs of a new member? A continuing member? (4) What can Pi Lambda Theta, 
as a professional organization for women in education, do to mect your needs at the pres- 
ent time? Valuable suggestions were received from six members of the committee. 
Concurrently, a committee composed of four past-presidents of Alpha Delta Chapter 
(University of California, Los Angeles) constructed a five-page questionnaire which was 
distributed to 208 members of that chapter late in March, The items developed on this 
form were in many cases identical with those received from the national committee, 
although no etlort was made to match the suggestions at that time, Replics from sixty 
members indicated the following. (1) Membership in the organization was accepted be- 
cause of the prestige factor, the desire for contacts with those of similar professional in- 
terests, and a wish to keep abreast of trends in the field of education, (2) Chapter pro- 
grams should include authorities who are presented as speakers and/or members of a 
panel and should offer much opportunity for discussion by chapter members, Less atten- 
tion should be given to social events, with emphasis being placed upon such unique activi- 
tics as orientation meetings for prospective teachers and assistance for forcign students. 
Joint meetings with Phi Delta Kappa as well as with other chapters of Pi Lambda Theta 
were proposed, It was suggested that business meetings be limited in number but that 
such Pi Lambda. Theta events as initiation be given special attention, (3) Comments on 
the type and content of both local and national publications indicated interest in the re- 
porting of research on methods and techniques utilized in education as well as trends in 
the field. (4) In answer to the question as to what Pi Lambda Theta can do to meet the 
needs of individual members, the respondents suggested separate mectings for “on- 
campus” and “off-campus” members and emphasized the wish for quality programs which 
present research and trends in education and other subject fields. Several asked for pro- 
grams offering suggestions for classroom teaching. (5) Inquiry as to the responsibilities 
of Pi Lambda Theta in its role of a national professional organization in education 
brought the reply that the organization should become a more effective agency in public 
opinion by “taking a stand” on educational issues and by exerting leadership to raise 
educational standards. It was suggested that the organization sponsor research into new 
teaching methods for preservice and inservice teachers and that it increase the number of 
fellowships and research grants which are offered. 

The questionnaire as a technique for evaluating Pi Lambda Theta on a national level 
has been discussed with local members of the committee. It is the consensus that the 
costs of reproduction and distribution make this method prohibitive. However, by using 
selected items from the questionnaire as guides, meetings of two chapters in the southern 
California area have been successfully conducted in the form of discussions of some of 
the problems of Pi Lambda Theta, The urgency of an evaluation of Pi Lambda Theta by 
its membership is apparent. The special Committee to Study Membership presents the 
following suggestions: (1) that a discussion guide composed of the following questions 
be developed and submitted to each chapter—(a) how can Pi Lambda Theta, as a 
national professional organization, best meet the changing demands of education in the 
twentieth century? (b) how can the national organization develop a more effective work- 
ing relationship between local chapters and the National Board? (c) what can Pi Lambda 
Theta, as a professional organization for women in education, do to meet the needs of 
its members at the present time? (d) to what extent do the activities and programs of the 
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chapter meet the expectations of members? (¢) in what ways can chapter programs and 
national activitics be strengthened to mect the needs of a new member? A continuing 
member? (2) that a certain month or months (as February and/or March, 1962) be 
designated as “Pi Lambda Theta (self-study) Month,” at which time a// chapters will 
spend one full meeting in the discussion and evaluation of the organization according to 
the outline presented in the discussion guide; and (3) that the National Board consider 
the continuation of a special study on membership problems. 

It is the opinion of this committee that only by pooling and implementing the find- 
ings of a critical examination of Pi Lambda Theta by its members can a satisfactory modi- 
fication of procedures and activities be realized. Such action is essential if Pi Lambda 
Theta is to fulfill its responsibilities at present and in the future. 





FRANCES H. BAUER 
Houvet BETHEL 
Mary A, BRADLEY 


M. ADELINE OLSON 
NANCY JT. REDFEARN 
HELENE ROSE 


ee ee 


FRANCINE L, CLoub 
Mar yori DETLOR 
WYNETTE FOWLER 
Norma B, Ginson 
GRACE GRAHAM 

HELEN ANN HAGEDORN 
OLGA J. IVERSON 
ELMERE P, KRoFT 
LAVINA MAUDLIN 











DorROTHY SEABERG 
MARGARET R, SHLIANNON 
FAYE H. SrTraAyvER 

ANNE W, TENNANT 

OLIVE L. THOMPSON 

HELEN G, WEINGARTEN 
ELIZABETH M. WILSON 
EpirH L, BALL, consultant 
LORRAINE MATHIES, chairman 


———————————— Eee 











i Report of the Fittieth Anniversary 
fs Fellowship Fund Committee, 1959-6! 


URING the 1959-61 biennium, this committee solicited contributions to the Fiftieth 
D Anniversary Fellowship Fund which was established in accordance with the decision 
of the Twenty-first Biennial Council. This solicitation of funds was accomplished by 
means of letters from the committee Chairman to the chapters in February, May, and No- 
vember, 1960, and in April and May, 1961, and by means of articles appearing in the 
various issues of the Newsletter. 

As of June 30, 1961, the total amount of the contributions to the fund during the 
biennium was $5,260.58. The sources of this amount were as follows. 





Number Amount 
Soe I 55:5 ADEN Sis ER i vee 82 $4,871.38 ! 
Individuals contributing ............ceeeee cece eeeeeee 41 291.90 
Interest om savings account ...........0 ee ce eee eee eee 97.30 ' 
THEE seve ieiniesehhwe tet aketenedeehe>'seas $5,260.58 


This represents contributions from all active chapters. 
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The work of the committee was greatly aided by the excellent assistance given by 
Sylvia Vopni, president, and by M. Adeline Olson, treasurer for 1959-60, and through 
articles in the Newsletter and Educational Horizons concerning FAFF. The committee is 
further indebted to the Executive Director for the untiring assistance and competent ad- 
vice rendered throughout the biennium. 


SANDRA BALLAGH ILENE C, ROBERTS 

GLADYS BOEN EDNA SAEWERT 

MILDRED CORRiE CHARLOTTE H., SHAPIRO 

OLIVE F. ELDRIDGE FRANCES B, SHUTT 

VIVIAN O. GRIFFIN RAE O. WIRTZ 

ELOISE HAASE Bressiz WOLFNER 

HELEN HAUPTFUEHRER RuTH B, YATES 

CECELIA MACDONALD Nancy G. ZOLDAK 

Rita L, MCMAHON DorotHy May ABBOTT, consultant 
GENEVA M, MENDENHALL CATHERINE L. Davis, chairman 


Report of the Nominating 
Committee, 1959-60 


hee NAMES were received as suggested nominees by various chapters, One 
member was ineligible; three declined at this particular time because of previous com- 
mitments. Nineteen women, therefore, were contacted, and their biographical sketches 
and qualifications were sent to the four members of the Nominating Committee for evalu- 
tion. The committee members responded promptly so that the nominations were in the 
hands of the Executive Director in good time for circulation to the chapters. 

The committee found it dificult to choose from among so many well-qualified appli- 
cants. Biographical sketches were sent to the President with the hope that she might find 
suggestions for appointive officers. 

The Chairman believes the heavy correspondence might be lessened in getting names 
before the Nominating Committe by having prospective nominees make out the “infor- 
mation” sheet at the time the name is sent by the chapter to the Nominating Committee. 
This would eliminate the correspondence required by the Chairman to verify the willing- 
ness of the nominee to have her name considered. This is often done by the chapter. But, 
since it is not specified that the applicant has given the information, it is necessary to write 
again to ask for a biographical sketch. This seems like an unnecessary duplication of effort 
on the part of the Chairman and on the part of the applicant at a very busy time of year. 
This Chairman used form letters to a great extent, and this proved very satisfactory. But 
such a procedure could be made even more effective by revising the first chapter contact. 

It was a pleasure to serve as the chairman of such a fine, co-operative committee. 


MARION R, BROWN 

HELEN HOOPER 

HELEN R. PEARSON 
MARGARET C, RAABE 

Lois N. MCELVENY, chairman 
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Report of the Nominating 
Committee, 1960-6! 


N SUBMITTING its report, the Nominating Committee wishes to thank not only the 
| twenty-four chapters which submitted names but also the nominees who were willing 
to be considered for service on the National Board. It is obvious, however, that less than 
one-third of the chapters sent in names. There were, indeed, very few nominees from 
college chapters, 

The committee was pleased to present to chapters for consideration the following 
double slate of otlicers to be elected for 1961-63: president-—M, Virginia Biggy and 
M. Adeline Olson; vice-president—Hollie Bethel and Lillian M. Logan; vice-president— 
Margaret W. Efraemson and Lucile U. Hollis; and vice-president—Charlotte D. Elmott 
and Helen M. Thompson. 

In making its final selections, the Nominating Committee recognized outstanding 
qualifications of all persons suggested for nomination and would have wished that there 
were more national oflices to be filled. It is hoped that individuals whose names were 
submitted to the committee will be considered for appointive positions if they are not 
privileged to hold the elective ofhces. The names will be given to the new National Board. 
It is suggested that, in the forthcoming biennium, the nominating procedures again 


be evaluated and possibly modified. 


HELEN HAUPTFUEHRER 
Lois .N. McELVENY 

MAR JjoriE S. ROBERTS 

HitpA M. WILSON 

MARION E, WILES, chairman 


Report of the Personnel Practices 
Committee, 1959-6! 


HE PERSONNEL PRACTICES COMMITTEE was appointed by the President in the fall, 

1959, to revise the statement on personnel practices which was then in force in the 
national office. 

The committee reviewed the existing statement on personnel practices and then inter- 
viewed the Executive Director to obtain her views on the problems she faced in hiring 
personnel and in operating the national office. The Chairman then wrote to ten national 
professional organizations with headquarters in Chicago, New York, and Washington, 
requesting information on number of employees, hours worked per day and week, salaries 
paid, and the amount of sick leave and vacation earned by the various levels of employees. 
In addition to the information obtained from these organizations, the committee obtained 
information on the same subjects from the National Education Association and the United 
States Government. The committee reviewed the information and determined to what de- 
gree the existing personnel practices of the national office were inconsistent with current 
conditions in the Washington area and/or in the professional organizations consulted. 
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After review of the material, a draft statement of personnel practices was prepared 
and circulated to the committee. After the committee review was completed, a new draft 
was prepared incorporating the views of the individual committee members. This draft 
was submitted to the President and to the Executive Director for comment. At that time, 
the President had additional copies prepared and sent them to the members of the Na- 
tional Board for informal review. 

The suggestions obtained from this review were considered and, in the main, incor- 
porated in a new draft, Certain suggested changes were disregarded as they had been 
considered earlier and were not considered appropriate for various reasons, The new draft 
of the report of the Personnel Practices Committee was prepared and submitted to the 
National Board at its August, 1960, meeting. Revised policics were adopted by the Board 
on August 25, 1960. 

June E, Ayres 

JANE M. HILL 

HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 

M. ADELINE OLSON 

BEULAH BENTON TATUM 
BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 
MARION E, WILEs 

MARGARET C., TOBIN, chairman 


Report of the Ninth Assembly 
ot Delegates, WCOTP 


HE NINTH ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES of the World Confederation of Organiza- 
Tees of the Teaching Profession opened on August 1, 1960, at 9:00 A.M. in the 
auditorium of the Grand Hotel Krasnopolsky in Amsterdam. Some 400 delegates, rep- 
resentatives, and observers had been arriving throughout the weekend, registering and 
reading the reports and working papers in preparation for a busy council. 

Sir Ronald Gould, WCOTP president, an excellent and inspiring speaker, gave the 
welcoming address. On referring to the conference theme, “Child Health and the 
School,” he stated that health is a world problem and that no country has solved all 
the problems of positive health. He warned listeners that, in this area, they were risk- 
ing a possible clash with the traditional ways of life, religious taboos, and superstition 
and concluded with the 

. . - hope that he had left the impression that the health of the school child is a vast subject, 
with explosive political, social and economic implications . . . that the school has a part to play, 
that the purposes and content of education must be widened, the teachers study made plain, and 
the attendant risks assessed. 

Besides the general sessions, devoted largely to reports and confederation business, 
group meetings were held centered around the following topics: Health Services, 
Healthful School Living, and Health Education. It was a fascinating experience to 
hear of the intelligent advances that are being made throughout the world and of the 
endeavors the less-advanced nations are making to catch up with those more advanced. 
It was humbling, at least for this American, to find that an affluent society does not 
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guarantee that health standards are the highest and that all have much to learn from 
~ others. 

The Netherlands were the most gencrous of hosts, providing visitors with a varicty 
of trips and social events, including a reception at the Rikjsmusecum, an all-day ex- 
cursion to Rotterdam, a boat trip through the canals of Amsterdam, and the farewell 
dinner. 

Your delegate left with the fecling that in such international organizations where 
peoples meet in friendly fashion to work on problems and with an honest and sincere 
desire for mutual aid and benefit lic the advancement of all nations and the hope of the 
world. As to the part that all in WCOTP and education can play, let me quote from the 
concluding remarks of Sir Ronald Gould, who begins them with a quote from an Eng- 
lish detective story. 

“Look,” said Sherlock Holmes to Watson, as they came through the south of London by 
train, “look at those big isolated clumps of buildings rising up above the slates like brick islands : 
in a lead-coloured sea.” 

“The board-schools!"" said Watson. 

“Lighthouses, my boy,” replied Holmes. “Beacons of the future! Capsules with hundreds of 
bright little seeds in each, out of which will spring the wiser, better England of the future.” 


Sir Ronald concluded, 


Think of it. You work in lighthouses, Your schools are beacons. You are makers of the wiser, 
Ta better, healthier nations of tomorrow! 


GLADYs CorYELL GRAHAM, representative 





ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is not possible. The 
national office staff will continue to try to trace addresses of members whose 
; journals cannot be delivered because they failed to notify the office that they 
were moving. No address changes are made unless members themselves notify 
the office to do so, The appearance of a new address for a member on a chap- 
ter dues list cannot be considered authority to change an address. Therefore, 
to insure receiving Educational Horizons without interruption, it is each mem- 
ber’s responsibility to inform the national office PROMPTLY of any change 
of address. Please indicate the former as well as the new address. 

The national office staff would appreciate a notification to that effect if the 
change of address is for a chapter officer. 























Report of the Credentials Committee 


REDENTIALS for delegates to the Twenty-sccond Biennial Council from eighty-one of 
* chapters are in order, Two chapters—Chi and the Southern Indiana Alumna Chap- ; 
ters—have no delegates. 


VIOLET Davis 
KATHERINE B. MANCELL 
Mary ANN H. MIKLICH 


Alpha—Patricia D. Lawnick 
Beta—Jean M, Szczypien 
Gamma—Carol Ott 
' Delta—Helen D. Wilson 
Epsilon——Donalda K. Vincent 
Zeta—-Luanne Isom Mills 
Eta—Rebecca Shiplett 
Theta—Nancy Henderson Kegley 
Jota—-Eldonna Evertts 
Kappa—Caroline Kleczynski 
Lambda—Peggy S. Rampersad 
Mu—Donna Jean Avery 
Nu—Marilyn Samsa 
Xi—Katherine B. Maacell 
Omicron—Kathryn Drishaus 
Pi—Lacey Ebbert 
Rho—Helen Stage Wilke 
Sigma—Josephine S. Davis 
Tau—Lillian Leas Anderson 
Upsilon—-Helen V. Trickett 
Psi—Gail J. Shannon 
Omega—Virginia Woodson 
Alpha Alpha—Kathleen Strittmatter 
Alpha Beta—Shirley Eberlein 
Alpha Gamma—Clare M. Corcoran 
Alpha Delta—Lorraine Mathies 
Alpha Epsilon—Kate P. Miano 
Alpha Zeta—Jane Gosnell 
Alpha Eta—Evelyn I. Banning 
Alpha Theta—Rachel R. McKay 
Alpha Iota—Sharon Russell 
Alpha Kappa—Sue Arlene Clement 
Alpha Lambda—Linda Hetherington 
Alpha Mu—Helen L. Harriger 
Alpha Nu—Carolyn F, Neyerlin 
Alpha Xi—Norene Bogart 
Alpha Omicron—Lynne Hopkins 
Alpha Pi—Toby H. Mindel 
Alpha Rho—Mary Ann H. Miklich 
Alpha Sigma—Diane E. Cox 
Alpha Tau—Alice C. Good 
Alpha Upsilon—Barbara Coverstone 
Alpha Phi—Jean P. Tison 
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PAULINE V. PEARCE 
MuriEt V. RYALL 
EVELYN I. BANNING, chairman 


Alpha Chi—Claudia J. Edwards 

Alpha Psi—Janola T. Scales 

Alpha Omega—Virginia S. Bitner ' 

Beta Alpha—Beverly Ann Turner 

Central Missouri Alumaw—Mary M. Stanley 

Central Ohio Alumna-— Margaret R. ‘Taylor 

Chicago Alumna— Beatrice O, Allen 

Council Bluffs-Omaha Alumnaw—Dorothy Cath- 
crs 

Dayton Alumna«—June Mary H. Fahner 

Denver Alumne—Meredith J. House 

Detroit Alumna—Bertha B. Mathews 

Eugene Alumna—Pauline V. Pearce 

Evansville Alumna—Ora Mae Winstead 

Fort Wayne Alumnxe—Adeline C. Brumbaugh 

Grand Forks Alumna—Marjorie S. Gray 

Hawaii Alumna—M. Roseamonde Porter 

Indianapolis Alumna—Lois E. Coy s 

Kansas City Alumnz—Donna Fay Burch 

Kentuckiana Alumnag—Muriel V. Ryall 

Long Beach Alumna—Maxine N. Stephanian 


Los Angles Alumnaz—Vivian Olson Griftin ] 
Metropolitan New York Alumnaw—Anna May af 
Jones ; 


Northern California Alumnez—Lila C. Macway 

Northern Indiana Alumnxz—Gladys R. Conant 

Northern Ohio Alumne—Nancy G. Zoldak 

Pasadena Alumna—Regenia P. Moses rv 

Philadelphia Alumnx--Martha G. Shild 

Portland Alumna—lInez O. Stacey 

St. Louis Alumna—Ruth A. Rice 

San Bernardino Valley Alumnz—Elizabeth L. 
Dimock 

San Diego Alumna2—Ruth L. Moore 

San Jose Alumnz—Helen Dimmick 

Santa Barbara Alumnez—Mildred C. Robeck 

Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnaw—Olive A. 
Hall 

Spokane Alumnez—Edith H. Hansen 

Toledo Alumnz—Violet Davis 

Washington Alumne—Lois E. Baldwin 

Western Pennsylvania Alumna—Catherine A. 
V. Lyons 




















Report of the Resolutions Committee 


B" IT RESOLVED that, whereas the members of the National Board, delegates, and visi- 
tors to the Twenty-second Biennial Council in session at Northwestern University, 
Chicago campus, Chicago, Illinois, August 23-26, 1961, have received increased under- 
standing of the importance of “creative teaching for a new era” and of developing values 
for a “new cra,” they wish to express thanks to the many who have contributed to the 
success of the Council, especially: 

To J. Roscoe Miller, president of Northwestern University and his staff for providing 
the attendants with the privileges of the campus; to E. T. McSwain, dean, School of 
Education, for his warm and gracious words of welcome; to Elliott E. Foster, manager 
of the Chicago campus; and to W. E. Bullock, manager of Abbott Hall, and to its entire 
staff who so ably took care of us; 

To Lester Schlocrb, associate superintendent of schools, Chicago, for his words of 
welcome; 

To the hostess chapters—Lambda, Alpha Zeta, and Chicago Alumna—for their serv- 
ices and hospitality; 

To Roberta B. Shine, co-ordinator, and the Local Arrangements Committee for the 
extensive planning, organization, and co-ordination of activities and for the smooth func- 
tioning of these activities; 

To Edith L. Ball, chairman of the Council Program Committee, and to the members 
of that committee for the stimulating, challenging program with excellent speakers and 
interesting group discussions; 

To the discussion leaders for their guidance and direction and to the group recorders 
who served so well; 

To Kathryn E. Stcinmetz, Dorothy May Abbott, and Mildred C. Robeck for their fine 
work in co-ordinating the discussion groups; 

To those Pi Lambda Thetans who arranged for and presided at dinners and luncheons; 

To Marjorie H. Parker, director of student teaching, State Teachers College, Bowie, 
Maryland, for her enriching and inspiring address “Developing Values for a New Era’’; 

To Marion E. Wiles, executive assistant to the Superintendent of Schools, Great Neck, 
New York, for her informative and interesting presentation of “The Contributions of Pi 
Lambda Theta to Creative Teaching” ; 

To Ethel Alpenfels, professor, School of Education, New York University, New York 
City, for her challenging and thought-provoking address and discussion on “Implications 
of the Development of Science and Technology for Education” ; 

To Robert L. French, vice-president for testing and research, Science Research As- 
sociates, Chicago, for his informative review and suggestions for the use of “Research as a 
Basis for Creative Teaching” ; 

To the Chamber of Commerce of Chicago for the helpful literature about that city; 

To Burr, Patterson and Auld Company, jewelers, for the unique Pi Lambda Theta key 
cases; 

To Frieda Herbst who served as the able parliamentarian; 

To M. Virginia Biggy for her excellent work in editing and for her contributions to 
Educational Horizons and the Newsletter; 

To Carmen Johnson, executive director, and the staff at the national office for the effi- 
cient performance of the numerous duties and details in connection with the operation of 
our association and with the Biennial Council ; 

To Lois Knowles, consultant, for her work as chairman of the National Board Com- 
mittee to re-evaluate the purpose of Pi Lambda Theta; 
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To all those committees of the Council who contributed to its success; 

To those who served as national oflicers during the biennium -Dorothy May Abbott, 
Edith L. Ball, Jane M. Hill, Shata L. Ling, M. Adeline Olson, Muricl A. Rose, and 
Roberta B. Shine; 

To those, who served as committee chairmen during the biennium—Martha J. Kuhl- 
mann, Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws; Shata L. Ling, Extension; Helen M. Robinson, 
Fellowship Awards; Jane M. Hill, Finance, 1959-60, and Bernice Baxter, 1960-61; Edith 
L. Ball, Program; Florine E. Harding, Public Affairs; Margaret Osborn, Public Relations; 
Robert B, Shine, Publications; Gladys B. Jensen, Elections, 1959-60, and Katharine Pease 
Beardsley, 1960-61; Thelma Chisholm, to Study Council Transportation; Lorraine Math- 
ics, to Study Membership; Catherine L. Davis, Fiftieth Anniversary Fellowship Furd; 
Lois N. McElveny, Nominating, 1959-60, and Marion E. Wiles, 1960-61; Margaret C. 
Tobin, Personnel Practices; and Verna M. Wulfekammer, Ella Victoria Dobbs Trust 
Fund; 

To Sylvia Vopni, president, for being a gracious, tactful, and inspiring leader, whose 
understanding of Pi Lambda Theta provides a more meaningful purpose and sense of 
direction for creative teachers in an era when it is becoming more fashionable to “light 
a candle” than to “curse the darkness.” 

* * * 


Be it resolved that a standing committee be appointed to continue the study of mem- 
bership and to work out more effective procedures for the identification of potential 
members, the orientation of new members, the transfer of members from chapter to 
chapter, and such other areas as may be identified. 

* * a 


Be it resolved that Pi Lambda Theta undertake a long-term project in the interest of 
furthering the professional status of women. Be it further resolved that the National 
Board set up the machinery necessary to implement this resolution. 


Lois E. BALDWIN 
DONNA Fay BuRCH 
LACEY EBBERT cm 
JuNgE Mary H. FAHNER 
EvirH H. HANSEN 
LYNNE HOPKINS 
REGENIA P. Moses 
CAROL Orr 

PrGGy S. RAMPERSAD 
REBECCA SHIPLETT 

INEZ O. STACEY 

CLARA CARR STALLARD 
HELEN V. TRICKETT 
CATHERINE A, V. LYONS, chairman 
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CREATIVE TEACHERS FOR A NEW ERA 


Summary of Discussions 


During the Twenty-second Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta, delegates and visitors 
addressed themselves to the theme “Creative Teachers for a New Era.” 

On the second day of the Council, Marjorie H. Parker delivered an address on the 
topic “Developing Values for a New Era.” On the third day of the Council, Ethel Al- 
penfels delivered an address on “The Implications of the Development of Science and 
Technology for Education.” Following each of these addresses, delegates and visitors 
assembled in groups to discuss the topic further and to formulate questions to be pre- 
sented directly to the speaker or to’ participants in a panel discussion on Saturday morn- 
ing. Each delegate was assigned to one of ten groups, Since neither Dr. Parker nor Dr. 
Alpentels was able to participate in the panel discussion, questions were put to them by 
the various groups immediately following the group sessions. 

After the group discussions, each recorder submitted a detailed report of the points of 
view within the group and a list of the questions raised. From among the questions not 
already answered by Dr, Parker and Dr. Alpenfels, a selection was made for presentation 
to the panel. To these were added questions based on an address delivered by Robert 
L. French at the banquet mecting on the topic “Research as a Base for Creative Teach- 
ing.” 

Because all groups were reacting to the same presentations, there was considerable over- 
lap in the reports submitted by recorders. To reduce the overlap, the Editor has taken the 
liberty of presenting the summaries by topic rather than by group. The answers to the 
questions presented to panelists are also presented in summary rather than in detail. It 
should be remembered that these summaries represent the Editor's interpretation of re- 
corders’ summaries of the thinking of the delegates and visitors in attendance at the various 
group meetings and of the panel discussants. They do not necessarily reflect a point of 
view of Pi Lambda Theta as a national honor and professional organization, 

EDITOR 


GROUP MEETINGS 


Developing Values for a New Era 


LEADERS: Beatrice O. Allen, Jacqueline B, Gerth, Valerie W. Hoffman, Betty Jo Hudson, 
Kate P. Miano, Aileen P. Moore, Mildred C. Robeck, Martha G. Shild, Kath- 
leen Strittmatter, Ora Mae Winstead. 

RECORDERS: Gladys R. Conant, Lois E. Coy, Elizabeth L. Dimock, Mary Kathryn Dris- 

haus, Claudia J. Edwards, Jane A. Gosnell, Lila C. Macway, Ruth L. Moore, 
Jean M. Szczypien, Helen S. Wilke. 
CO-ORDINATOR: Kathryn E. Steinmetz 


Summary Statement: 


Our world is changing rather rapidly. Rapid change is not necessarily good. Man is 
slow to accept change because change sometimes threatens his ability to survive. 

Values do not change, but our interpretation of them may change as we meet with 
new experiences. Values need not necessarily be discarded because they are old. They 
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should be appraised and moditied as citcumstances require. Some values are more basic; 
hence, they are more permanent than others, 

The individual sets his own personal values, Sometimes his valucs conflict with those of 
the groups with which he identifies. The individual needs to be tolerant of the values of 
others, but he should possess the inner strength to defend his own values. 

The home is a basic institution in our society, and it plays an important part in the 
educative process. When the home does not offer the kind of environment that is con- 
ducive to healthy spiritual, mental, physical, and social development, it is the duty of 
church or community agencies, like child-care centers, to make up for its inadequacies, At- 
titudes toward the use of child-care centers vary from complete opposition by those who 
object to mothers leaving their children during the formative years to acceptance of cen- 
ters with a homelike atmosphere by those who feel the mother should not be forced to 
give up her professional or business career because of homemaking responsibilities. 

The school is also a basic institution. It must provide children with experiences that 
will enable them to become thinking, fecling, understanding members of our society. 
Facts need to be given and utilized; but, in addition, children need to be helped to ap- 
preciate the art and science of learning and taught how to make rational judgments and 
how to discharge the responsibilities that go with freedom, Successful living demands the 
development of self-awareness and insight on the part of the individual. One has to 
know how to live with himself first before he can live with his next-door neighbor or with 
someone from across the seas. Whether the individual is to work at home or be a world 
traveler, he must be trained for global citizenship. The school can do much to foster 
greater understanding of the peoples of the world. 

Teachers need to establish personal values because persons who are able to solve their 
own problems realistically are better able to help others solve theirs. Teachers need to 
develop a deeper sense of commitment and to bring their commitments into sharper focus 
in their teaching. Teachers need to maintain an attitude of independent thinking while 
sharing the ideas and suggestions of others, and they need courage to speak up and make 

the community aware of them and of their ideas and convictions. Teachers need to have 
better communication with community groups, and they must assume new responsibility 
for leadership in community life. 

If the goals of education for a new era are to be realized, teachers must achieve full 
professional status. Their professional preparation should include a liberal education in 
the arts and sciences, supplemented by sound education courses essential for effective teach- 
ing. While the grade level taught should not affect the teacher's professional and economic 
level, the salary level may affect the zeal with which the teacher performs. 

Pi Lambda Thetans can help improve the professional status of teachers by working 
for increased financial support for all worthy educational activities and particularly for 
teacher training and by supporting efforts to raise professional standards and to improve 
teaching conditions. Pi Lambda Thetans should epitomize what is professionally, morally, 
and ethically right for education and educators. 


Representative Questions: 

(1) What are some of the more basic values with the development of which the school 
should be concerned ? 

(2) What is the function of the school in relation to the development of values? 

(3) Why is there such frequent deviation between stated values and practiced values? 

(4) How serious are conflicts between personal values and institutional values (e.g., 
home responsibilities and personal desires) ? 

(5) Are we currently placing too much emphasis on values? 
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(6) How can the school help the individual to adapt to the changes that time and 
progress impose ? 

(7) How can the individual keep his freedom in group situations where the pattern 
is conformity ? 

(8) In what ways is our present educational system particularly resistant to change ? 

(9) What are the advantages and limitations of so-called “democratic teaching” ? 

(10) What can the school do to promote a wise and intelligent interest in other 
peoples of the world ? 

(11) To what extent are conflicts and frustrations in children the result of their in- 
volvement in too many activities outside the school ? 

(12) How far should the school go beyond the dispensing of knowledge? 

(13) Should more emphasis be placed on educating young parents or prospective par- 
ents for parenthood ? 

(14) What should be the goals of preschool or nursery school education ? 

(15) If the nursery school is to become an established educational institution, what 
preparation should be required of its teachers? 

(16) Are schools of education doing as much as they should to help teachers under- 
stand their own problems and purposes? If not, what else can they do? 

(17) Do schools of education give the teacher adequate preparation in psychology 
suitable for achieving the goals of modern education ? 

(18) What can Pi Lambda Theta do to help bring about desirable changes in the edu- 
cational system ? 


The Implications of the Development of Science and 
Technology for Education 


Lreapers: Shirley Eberlein, Helen L. Harriger, Charlotte A. Helstad, Mildred C. Hughes, 
M. Roseamonde Porter, Janola T. Scales, Mary M. Stanley, Lorraine M, Sulli- 
van, Donalda K. Vincent, Nancy G. Zoldak, 

Recorvers: Clare M. Corcoran, Josephine $. Davis, Helen Dimmick, Olive Hall, Anna 

May Jones, Virginia C. Joyce, Kathleen B. Marko, Lorraine Mathies, Toby 
H. Mindel, Jean P. Tison. 
CO-ORDINATOR: Dorothy May Abbott 


Summary Statement: 


The recent rapid development of science and technology endangers our very culture by 
putting emphasis on conformity which can lead to mediocrity. It leaves little room for 
the discovery and encouragement of creative talent. To keep from destroying ourselves 
and our civilization in a materialism which places higher value on “things” than on 
“ideas,” we must exert ourselves to develop creative, responsible individuals who can 
see beyond the particular circumstances of the present to the exigencies of the future. 

The age of automation is bringing new stresses and strains to people of all ages. We 
are faced with problems resulting from changing self-concepts; earlier physical and social 
maturation of children; more leisure time, especially for the untalented among us; and 
the emergence of women as a decisive force in the working world. As members of the 
teaching profession, we must direct our efforts especially toward the preservation of free- 


- dom for the individual to live a constructive and creative life in terms of his com- 


petencies and his convictions, toward the better preparation of youth for the responsibili- 
ties of parenthood and the obligations of national and global citizenship, toward the maxi- 
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mum development of the potential of both the talented and the untalented for productive 
work and gratifying play, toward the ultimate dissolution of competition between the 
sexes in industry and in the professions, toward recognition of the dual role of both sexes 
inside and outside the home, and toward greater recognition of the contribution to all 


mankind that is at once the mandate and the declaration of our profession. 


Re presentative Questions: 

(1) How can Pi Lambda Thetans best help avert the destruction to which our society 
scems to be doomed by its emphasis on economics ? 

(2) What can we do to promote the honoring of institutions like the home and the 
school, as well as economics ? 

(3) What are the best techniques for selecting teachers qualified to give suitable 
guidance to children in a society which places such great emphasis on science and tech- 
nology ? 

(4) If automation will result in new social classes limited largely to the talented and 
the untalented, what early education will best prepare the population for successful living ? 

(5) What will be the basis for differentiating between the talented and the un- 
talented ? 

(6) How can we educate the population to cope with the problems of increased 
leisure time, increased mental stress, and changing self-concepts anticipated in an age of 
automation ? 

(7) With the current emphasis on the attitudes and skills necessary for work, how 
should we detine “work” and “play” ? How can we develop the attitudes that will enable 
people to combine work and play ? 

(8) To what extent is the school responsibile for preparing the child for adulthood ? 

(9) How can we best prepare children to meet the increased physical, mental, and 
social demands brought on by early maturation ? What curriculum changes are indicated ? 

(10) How does the early maturation of children, particularly girls, affect our present 
policies on age of entrance to school? 

(11) How can the need for security and improved emotional health of the child 
be met in view of the constant changing of teachers in the lower grades and the absence 
of the working mother from the home? 

(12) What can the school do to minimize the emotional gap between adolescent boys 
and girls? 

(13) How should we counsel the older girls for their role in a world where the 
majority will work for twenty-five years or more ? 

(14) What techniques of evaluation are being developed for discerning and appraising 
the social learnings resulting from such innovations as team teaching and programmed 
learning? 

(15) How can the profession best use its classroom teaching opportunities to develop 
creative, responsible individuals ? 

(16) What can the profession do to help resolve the cultural and sociological conflict 
between the United States and the communist world? 

(17) What are we doing to educate for the changing roles of men and women in 
our society ? 

(18) To what extent will the advent of men teachers in the lower elementary grades 
change the concept of ‘What is the school?’ and improve the holding power of the school 
over potential dropouts ? 

(19) How can Pi Lambda Theta, as a professional group, promote greater acceptance 
of the dual role of professional woman and homemaker ? 
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(20) What are the attractions of nonprofessional employment (secretarial, for exam- 
ple) that are drawing women away from the professions? How can Pi Lambda Thetans 
help reverse this trend ? 

(21) Why are there so few women administrators in cducation ? How can Pi Lambda 
Thetans help correct this situation ? 

(22) Why do women not want to have other women in positions of leadership ? 

(23) What can Pi Lambda Theta do to encourage women to assume positions of lcad- 
ership and responsibility in education ? 

(24) What can Pi Lambda Theta do to promote the principle of professional advance- 
ment for women on the basis of interests and competencies ? 

(25) How can Pi Lambda Theta become more effective in changing the concept of 
the professional woman in our culture? 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


MOopERATOR: Jane M, Hill 
PANELISTS: M. Virginia Biggy, Robert L. French, Marion E. Wiles 
QUESTIONERS: Dorothy May Abbott, Mildred Robeck 


Question; Has any research been done which identifies the conditions which are con- 
ducive to creative teaching ? 

Answer: Such research is under way, but no conclusive results can be cited at present. 

Question: What training in research techniques, measurement, and statistics is consid- 
ered minimal for persons who expect to conduct educational research ? 

Answer: Good research demands a very high level of preparation in statistics, basic 
mathematics, and experimental design in the fundamentals of psychometrics and specific 
measuring techniques—a level about the equivalent of the minimal requirement for a 
Ph.D. in psychology. Educational research is becoming a very highly developed profes- 
sional undertaking, and certainly the qualifications for it are not met by just a random 
* course or two in statistics. 

Question: How does one get the classroom practitioner and the person who has the 
skills needed for research together ? 

Answer: The principal factor essential to getting these persons together is a mutual 
appreciation of the problem involved. In addition to the skills required in each profession, ° 
there is a need for some degree of understanding of research methods, techniques, and 
devices on the part of the teacher and an interest in the problems of education and learn- 
ing on the part of the research person. The ideal, of course, would be to have all par- 
ticipants proficient in the various disciplines needed for accomplishing the goal. Planning 
should be careful and methodical. 

Question: How can one discover creativity exclusive of intelligence quotient so that 
the base of education may be broadened ? 

Answer: There is a question as to whether many intelligence tests are useful in identi- 
fying creativity in the individual. Although there is still some uncertainty concerning the 
behavior factors involved, it is believed that creativity does not necessarily correlate with 
IQ; but there is probably a minimum IQ necessary for any sort of highly inventive type 
of activity. Day-to-day observation of activities of people is probably fully as important 
as IQ in identifying creativity. 

* Question: How can one define the terms “values,” “democratic living,”’ and “democratic 
teaching” ? 
Answer: Values are those things that one esteems, regards highly, treasures, ap- 
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preciates, and cherishes in life. What one really values are the things that are expressed 
in custom. 

(Because of lack of sutlicient time, a full discussion of democratic living was passed 
over with the statement of the basic principle that all those to be affected by certain experi- 
ences should have a part in planning them.) 

In democratic teaching (or democratic education), the teacher makes use of his knowl- 
edge that the person who is involved in something cares more about it and will do more 
with it. He therefore puts the students in the position of making some basic decisions. The 
teacher who is emotionally stable and professionally secure is an intellectually-curious person 
and a guide who suggests to students many of the avenues they might take by themselves, 
He needs to be reasonably sure that he guides the students so that they find out everything 
they want to know and everything he thinks they ought to know. 

Question: Since teaching is a profession, should there be a method of eliminating poor 
teachers? 

Answer: There is a well-defined method for eliminating poor teachers already in use. 
If properly applied, this method will accomplish the purpose in practically all cases. This 
involves a probationary period of a year or more before tenure is granted. Careful evalua- 
tion, guidance, and supervision during the probationary period should result in the re- 
tention of only the best teachers. Continual guidance after tenure has been achieved 
should stimulate good teachers to continue whatever promise was evident during the pro- 
bationary period. The establishment of standards of professional practice, either as state 
laws or as disciplines enforced within the profession, is another method for consideration. 

Question: Can Pi Lambda Theta become more forceful in professional fields and in 
changing the concept of professional women in our culture? 

Answer: Yes. It has already been suggested that Pi Lambda Theta undertake a long- 
term project in the interest of furthering the professional status of women. The first step 
should be a survey to learn what other interested groups are doing along this line and 
thus avoid duplicating work already done. If possible, Pi Lambda Theta’s contribution 
should be related to an appropriate project already in progress. For direct action in im- 
proving the status of professional women, the most powerful force is demonstration of 
suitable qualifications, including educational preparation, professional orientation, flexi- 
bility, and drive. 

Question: How does one develop self-acceptance in the individual student? 

Answer: Children develop self-acceptance if they are accepted, The emotional climate 
in the classroom is an important factor. 

Question: Does research other than educational have implications for creative teaching ? 

Answer: Any research that results in new knowledge that is pertinent in a classroom 
situation can contribute to teaching. The products of all types of laboratories and field in- 
vestigations and the various disciplines can be useful to the teacher. More attention should 
be given to the vast amounts of data on motivation collected during the war. And sum- 
maries of pertinent information relating to humans, Icarning, motivation, and so on 
should be made available to the teaching profession for translation into action in the 

classroom. 

Question: What educational and/or psychological base would allow a China without 
a Judaic-Christian background to advance rapidly in the technological fields? 

Answer: Accotding to Ethel Alpenfels, the technological advances that China has made 
are the product of Judaic-Christian influences borrowed from other cultures. Such ad- 
vances in China are confined to a very small nucleus of the whole culture. 

Question: Is a new value system based on talent or the lack of it likely to bring out new 


stresses and problems? 
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Answer: In general, any value system, whether or not it is new, is likely to cause 
stresses and strains because the system implics social pressures in the direction of con- 
formity and the maintenance of the system, 

Question: What early identification of talent will best prepare people for successful liv- 
ing? 

Answer: Too great an emphasis on carly identification of talent is of questionable 
desirability. Labeling in terms of IQ is certainly not the complete answer to the problem 
of identification. There is, indeed, much evidence to indicate that talent emerges, at least 
in some cases, without the necessity for identifying it. More important than the identifica- 
tion of talent is the problem of how best to develop the talented person after he is identi- 
tied. Too often the plan followed is mercly the piling on of more work of the kind already 
being done. The teacher should frequently review the philosophy and the basic principles 
of education to make sure that the program is suitable for the case at hand. This method 
is applicable to the handling of those with limited ability as well as the talented. 

Visitor's Question: Does our culture put emphasis on conformity which would lead to 
mediocrity ? 

Panel Answer: Children have been heard to say that they are satisfied with mediocrity 
and mediocre grades because they want to fit into the group. It must be remembered that 
this is the thinking of children or adolescents. Although there is room for individual 
expression, cultural pressures do tend to produce mediocrity with the result that cultures 
change only because of deviants who will not conform. 


Visitors’ Reactions 

It was suggested that the reference to “the climination of poor teachers’’ in the sixth 
question be changed to “the elimination of poor teaching.” 

It was suggested that the profession must take a positive stand on getting adequate 
incomes for teachers as a means of preventing poor teaching. Further steps to improve 
teaching include the conducting of studies by competent groups, followed by appropriate 
recommendations, and the setting up of disciplinary policies and practices for maintaining 
suitable standards of ethics and performance. In California, an expert panel may go into 
court and certify as to the competency of teachers. 





Pi Lambda Theta Luncheon at AASA 


A luncheon is being planned for Pi Lambda Thetans attending the meeting of 
the American Association of School Administrators in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
in February, 1962. The luncheon will be Monday, February 19, 1962, in the 
Mandarin Room of the Traymore Hotel, at 12:30 P.M. The cost of the luncheon 
will be $4.25. Tickets may be purchased at the desk where tickets for various 
functions are sold. Do plan to attend the luncheon if you can. 
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Minutes of the Twenty-second 
Biennial Council 


August 23-26, 196! 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23 


MORNING SESSION 


HE Twenty-sccond Biennial Council, held on the Chicago campus of Northwestern 
T university Chicago, Hlinois, with Lambda, Alpha Zeta, and the Chicago Alumnx 
Chapters as hostess chapters, was called to order at 10:30 A.M. in the East Room of 
Abbott Hall by Sylvia Vopni, president. Anna Frankle gave the invocation, Dorothy May 
Abbott then led in the salute to the flag of the United States. The President welcomed 
the delegates and visitors to the Council. She introduced the members of the National 
Board and the national otlicers-clect who were present. Greetings were read by the Presi- 
dent from former national presidents of Pi Lambda ‘Theta: Bess Goodykoontz, the first 
president Helen Rhoda Hoopes, May V. Scagoe, Beulah Benton Tatum, Beulah C. Van 
Wagenen, and Helen M, Walker. President Vopni presented Edith L, Ball, vice-president 
and chairman of the Council Program Committee, who outlined the plan of the program, 
after introducing the members of the national Program Committee in attendance. The 
President introduced Roberta B, Shine, first vice-president and co-ordinator of local ar- 
rangements. Miss Shine presented the cochairmen: Frances M. Beck, Lambda Chapter; 
Dorothy McCreery, Alpha Zeta Chapter; and Helen Isbitz, the Chicago Alumna Chapter. 
She then made general announcements relative to Council arrangements. 

The President introduced the chairmen of other Council committees. 

M. Virginia Biggy, president-elect, presented for consideration of the delegates a pro- 
posed restatement of the purpose of Pi Lambda Theta in the absence of Lois Knowles, 
consultant and chairman of a special Board committee appointed to draw up such a re- 
statement. Dr. Biggy asked the delegates to consider the restated purpose preparatory to 
further discussion and to communicate any suggestions to members of the National Board 
before its action in submitting a proposed constitutional amendment to chapters. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:45 A.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The mecting was called to order by President Vopni in the East Room of Abbott Hall 
at 2:30 P.M. She introduced E. T. McSwain, dean of the School of Education, North- 
western University. Dr. McSwain welcomed the delegates and visitors and spoke on the 
Council theme of ‘Creative Teachers for a New Era.” Lester Schloerb, associate super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago, Illinois, welcomed the Council to Chicago and brought 
grectings from Benjamin C. Willis, superintendent of schools. 

Frieda Herbst, parliamentarian, explained the rules which would govern the conduct 
of business. 

Evelyn I. Banning (Alpha Eta) presented the Report of the Credentials Committee, 
stating that credentials for delegates from eighty-one chapters were in order and that two 
chapters—Chi and the Southern Indiana Alumnze Chapters—had no delegates. The roll 
call was taken by having each delegate stand and announce her name, chapter, and loca- 
tion of chapter. 

President Vopni reminded delegates that the minutes of the Twenty-first Biennial 
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Council had been approved by that Council and that the same procedure of reading the 
minutes would be followed for the present Council. 

The President then gave the Report of the President. 

The meeting recessed from 3:20 to 3:45 P.M. Helen M. Stelzriede then led the group 
in singing, with Patricia D, Lawnick furnishing the piano accompaniment. 

Evelyn I. Banning (Alpha Eta) then moved that the Report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee be accepted. The motion was seconded and carried. 

The President reminded delegates that time had been provided on the program for 
the reading of the bicnnial reports. National Board members and chairmen of some na- 
tional committees then gave summaries of biennial activities: Dorothy May Abbott, 
vice-president; Edith L. Ball, vice-president and chairman of the Program Committee; 
Shata L. Ling, vice-president and’ chairman of the Extension Committee; and Muriel A. 
Rose, vice-president. M. Adeline Olson, treasurer, 1959-60, and Jane M. Hill, treasurer, 
1960-61, then spoke. The President stated that Jane M. Hill, as treasurer, was acting 
for the Finance Committee in the absence of Bernice Baxter, chairman, and Margaret W. 
Efracmson, member, with the assistance of a special Board committee composed of 
Dorothy May Abbott, Shata L. Ling, and Muricl A. Rose. The Treasurer gave the report 
of the Auditor, Jane M. Hill moved that the Auditor's report be accepted. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

M. Virginia Biggy presented her report as editor for 1959-61; the Executive Director 
gave the report of the national office. Miriam M. Bryan summarized the report of the 
Fellowship Awards Committee in the absence of Helen M, Robinson, chairman. The 
report of the Committee on Public Relations was given by Margaret Osborn. Lorraine 
Mathies presented the report of the special Committee to Study Membership. The Presi- 
dent then called attention to other reports as given in the preprint: the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Trust Fund, reports on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws, Public Affairs, Publi- 
cations, Elections, the study of Council transportation, the Fiftieth Anniversary Fellowship 
Fund, Nominating, Personnel Practices, and the report of the Ninth Assembly of Dele- 
gates, World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:10 P.M. 

Lambda Chapter members served as hostesses for dinner. 


EVENING SESSION 
Group discussions on chapter activities were held from 7:30 to 9:00 o'clock in rooms 
of Wieboldt Hall. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 24 


MORNING SESSION 

The meeting was called to order at 9:00 A.M. by Roberta B. Shine, first vice-president. 
After singing led by Helen M. Stelzriede and some anouncements, Miss Shine introduced 
Marjorie H. Parker, director of student teaching at State Teachers College, Bowie, Mary- 
land. Dr. Parker spoke on the subject “Developing Values for a New Era.” 

The meeting recessed at 10:00 A.M. for a coffee hour with Alpha Zeta Chapter mem- 
bers acting as hostesses. 

Group discussions on the subject of ‘Developing Values for a New Era” were held 
from 10:30 to 11:45 A.M. in rooms of Wieboldt Hall. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The afternoon was devoted to committee and special meetings and to sightseeing in 
Chicago. ; 
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DINNER SESSION 

At 7:00 o'clock, a dinner to honor the founders of Pi Lambda Theta was held in the 
Fast Room of Abbott Hall, with Muricl A. Rose, vice-president, presiding. Mrs. Rose 

gave the invocation. After dinner, she introduced the guests at the speakers’ table. She 

resented President Sylvia Vopni, who introduced the speci aker of the evening. Marion E. 
Wiles, past vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta, spoke on “The Contribution of Pi Lambda 
Theta to Creative Teaching.” The ceremony for honoring the founders and founding 
chapters was presented by Alpha Zeta Chapter members—Dorothy McCreery, Gertrude 
O'Connor, and Edna Saewert. The Music Committee led the group in singing “Hail to 
the Founders.” 

President Vopni presented M. Virginia Biggy. Dr. Biggy spoke of the book soon to be 
published, A Portrait Biography of Ella Victoria Dobbs. While Miss Dobbs was not 
one of the founders, she was present at the meeting when the national association was 
organized. 

EVENING SESSION 

The President called the business mecting to order at 9:30 P.M 

The Treasurer distributed to the delegates a summary of the report of the Auditor. 
Miss Hill then presented the proposed budget for 1961-63 approved by the National 
Board and submitted to the Council for possible adoption. Miss Hill discussed two 
proposed budgets with the Council—the second of which was based on anticipated income 
if national membership dues were raised to $4.00, It was moved by Jane M. Hill and 
seconded that the second budget be adopted. After discussion, the motion was carried. 
Shata L, Ling moved that the yearly per capita assessment of national dues be retroactive 
to July 1, 1961, with the exception of those initiated in July and August, 1961, The 
motion was seconded. After considerable discussion, the question was raised as to the 
adequacy of the increase from $3.00 to $4.00 and whether the amount should not be 
$5.00 instead of $-1.00. Carolyn F. Neyerlin (Alpha Nu) suggested that the motion be 
amended to provide for an increase in national dues to $5.00 effective July 1, 1962. Mrs. 
Ling agreed to the suggested amendment to the motion so that it then read that the 
per capita assessment of national dues be $5.00 ycarly, effective July 1, 1962. The amended 
motion was seconded. After discussion, the motion was passed unanimously. 

It was moved by Gail J. Shannon (Psi), seconded, and carried that the meeting be 
adjourned, The meeting adjourned at 10:20 P.M. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 25 


MorRNING SESSION 

The meeting was called to order at 9:10 A.M. by Roberta B. Shine, first vice-president. 
After singing and announcements, Miss Shine presented Shata L. Ling, who introduced 
the speaker, Ethel Alpenfels, professor, School of Education, New York University, 
New York City. Dr. Alpenfels spoke on the subject of “The Implications of the De- 
velopment of Science and Technology for Education.” 

The meeting recessed at 10:10 A.M. for a coffee hour, with members of the Chicago 
Alumnzx Chapter acting as hostesses. At 10:20 A.M., group discussions on the subject of 
Dr. Alpenfel’s speech were held in various rooms of Abbott Hall. Members gathered 
again at 11:30 A.M. in rooms of the dining room for a question-and-answer period with 
Dr. Alpenfels. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Group discussions on chapter activities were held again in rooms of Wieboldt Hall 
from 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. 
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BANQUET SESSION 
At 7:00 o'clock, a banquet was held in the East Room of Abbott Hall with Chicago 
Alumnz Chapter members as hostesses. M. Virginia Biggy, president-clect, presided. 
Helen Isbitz of the Chicago Alumne Chapter gave the invocation, After dinner, Dr. 
Biggy introduced the guests at the speaker's table. She then presented the speaker, Robert 
L. French, vice-president for testing and research of Science Research Associates of Chi- 
cago. He spoke on the subject of “Research as a Basis for Creative Teaching.” 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 26 


- MORNING SESSION 


The business meeting was called to order by the President at 9:05 A.M. in the East 
Room of Abbott Hall. The minutes of Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday were approved 
as read. 

The President expressed thanks to the Council committees for their assistance. After 
she had voiced her appreciation to the Program Committee, Edith L. Ball, chairman, 
distributed the evaluation sheets which were to be completed by those in attendance. 
Dr. Ball explained that the completed sheets were for assistance in planning and executing 
future Council meetings. The President asked for an informal report of attendance at 
the Biennial Council. Roberta B. Shine reported there were 194 registered: 81 delegates, 
21 official representatives, and 92 visitors. The President then expressed appreciation to 
the Exhibits Committee, the Music Committee, and the Council Public Relations Com- 
mittee. Dr. Osborn, chairman, spoke briefly of the work completed and in progress. The 
President reminded the delegates that they had already acted on the Report of the Cre- 
dentials Committee. 

Evelyn I. Banning (Alpha Eta) extended an invitation for the 1963 Biennial Council 
to be held in Boston, Massachusetts. 

The President called on Catherine A. V. Lyons (Western Pennsylvania Alumnx) 
to give the report of the Resolutions Committee. Dr. Lyons then moved the acceptance 
of the report and the motion was seconded, Peggy Rampersad (Lambda) spoke to the 
second additional resolution included in the report about a long-term project proposed 
for Pi Lambda Theta “in the interest of furthering the professional status of women.” 
After discussion, the motion was carried. 

Lois Baldwin (Washington Alumni) presented an expression of concern about the 
possible demolition of Hull House, made famous by the work of Jane Addams in Chi- 
cago. After discussion of her communication, she moved that Pi Lambda Theta give seri- 
ous consideration to the present plans for the demolition of Hull House. During the 
ensuing discussion, an amendment to the motion was presented in writing to the Parlia- 
mentarian by Helen Dimmick (San Jose Alumnz). Before the amendment was considered, 
Miss Baldwin withdrew the motion. Miss Dimmick then withdrew the amendment. 

Lorraine Mathies (Alpha Delta) asked about the status of a possible constitutional 
amendment relative to the transfer of membership. The President announced that the 
matter had been presented to the National Board and would be considered at the post- 
Council Board meeting. She reminded delegates that the national Constitution and Bylaws 
provides that amendments to the Constitution and Bylaws may not be proposed for a 
period of thirty days after a meeting of a National Council. 

The business meeting adjourned at 10:10 A.M. A coffee hour was held with members of 
Lambda Chapter acting as hostesses. 

From 10:35 to 11:40 A.M., a symposium was held in the East Room under the chair- 
manship of Jane M. Hill, treasurer. Questions were presented by Dorothy May Abbott, 
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co-ordinator of the discussion groups on “The Implications of the Development of 
Science and Technology for Education,” in addition to questions discussed with Ethel 
Alpenfels on Friday. Mildred C. Robeck presented questions from the discussion groups 
en “Developing Values for a New Era” in the absence of Kathryn E. Stcinmetz, co- 
ordinator, who was ill, Panel discussants were M. Virginia Biggy, Robert L. French, and 
Marion E. Wiles. 

Minutes of the morning session were approved as read. Dr. Vopni expressed her thanks 
to the group for assistance during her term of ofhce as president. She called on Marion 
E, Wiles, former national vice-president, who installed Lucile U. Hollis as vice-president 
and M, Virginia Biggy as president. Dr. Biggy then addressed the Council. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:00 o'clock noon, 


LUNCHEON SESSION 


At 12:15 o'clock, a luncheon was held in the dining room of Abbott Hall, with mem- 
bers of the National Board acting as hostesses. Shata L. Ling, as chairman, introduced the 
regional skits which closed the meeting of the Biennial Council. 


Sy_viA VOPNI CARMEN JOHNSON 
President Executive Director 





Invocation 


UR HEAVENLY FATHER, we thank thee for the privilege of gathering together. 
We ask that thou be with us through the coming days. Help us to be in- 
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spired by what we hear, that we may return to our homes refreshed and stimulated, 
determined to carry on in the tradition of those teachers who have gone before us 
and who have given freely of their knowledge. Bless each one of us, give us the 
courage to do what is right, and be with us at all times and in all places. We ask 
it in His name. 


Amen. 


Anna S. Frankle offered this invocation at the opening session of the Twenty-second 
Biennial Council. ; 
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Minutes of the National 
Board Meeting 
August 21-24, 26-27, 1961 


Monbay MORNING, AUGUST 21 


The pre-Council meeting of the National Board was called to order in Room 205 of 
Abbott Hall on the Chicago campus of Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois, at 
10:30 a.M., with President Sylvia Vopni presiding. The following members of the 
Board were in attendance: Dorothy May Abbott, Edith L. Ball, Jane M. Hill, Shata L. 
Ling, Muriel A, Rose, Roberta B. Shine, and Miriam M,. Bryan, editor, appointed to the 
position on August 1, 1961, Also present were M. Virginia Biggy, president-clect ; Lucile 
U. Hollis, vice-president-clect; and the executive director, Carmen Johnson. Charlotte D. 
Elmott, vice-president-elect, was not present at any of the Board mectings. Lillian §. Logan, 
vice-president-elect, joined the group at 11:00 A.M. 

The following votes, as recorded in the report of the President, were cast by mail 
ballot during the biennium. 


Request of the expenditure of $150 for improvements to the national office. Approved July 6, 
1959. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws that the revisions of the 
constitutions from the following chapters be accepted: Epsilon, Nu, Alpha Epsilon, Alpha 
Zeta, and Northern California Alumnx. Approved July 13, 1959. 

Recommendation to invite Bernice Baxter, Gladys C. Graham, Charlotte D. Elmott, Norma Boyle 
Gibson, and May Seagoe as guests of the national organization to the Twenty-first Biennial 
Council. Approved July 26, 1959. 

Recommendations of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitutions of Mu, Rho, and the Northern Indiana Alumnz Chapters. Approved July 26, 
1959. . 

Recommendation for the appointment of Lois Knowles as consultant for the 1959-61 biennium. 
Approved August 4, 1959. 

Recommendation that a national visitor be sent to a group interested in becoming a chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta. Approved September 21, 1959. 

Appointment of the 1959-60 Nominating Committee. Approved September 21, 1959. 

Request for payment to the Southern California Council for flowers used at the 1961 Council. 
Approved October 15, 1959. 

Appointment of Jane M. Hill as chairman of the Finance Committee. Approved October 27, 1959. 

Appointment of Thelma Chisholm as chairman of the Committee to Study Council Delegate 
Transportation. Approved October 27, 1959. 

Request by a retired member for reduction in dues. Approved October 29, 1959. 

Request by a retired member for reduction in dues. Approved December 1, 1959. 

Request to reimburse William McCord for certain expenses in connection with his appearance 
at-the 1959 Biennial Council. Approved December 8, 1959. 

Appointment of the Fellowship Awards Committee. Approved December 8, 1959. 

Appointment of a chairman of the Program Committee. Approved January 11, 1960. 

Appointment of a chairman of the Committee on Publications. Approved January 11, 1960. 

Recommendation to increase the price of the officer's guard pin from $3.65 to $4.15. Approved 
February 15, 1960. 

Recommendation that a college group be permitted to petition for a charter. Approved February 
22, 1960. 

Proposal that suggestion be made to a chapter that a special initiation be held for those initiated 
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by proxy in December, 1959, which might be arranged in connection with the spring initia- 
tion. Meanwhile, the Executive Director was instructed to accept those members initiated in 
December in the regular manner and return the money to the chapter for those initiated by 
proay, to be held until the special initiation might be held. Approved February 22, 1960. 

Request for increase in the amount paid a Pi Lambda Theta representative to a mecting of the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession when it is held in a foreign 
country, from $75 to $100, Approved April 4, 1960. 

Appointment of Gladys Coryell Graham as a Pi Lambda Theta representative to the Ninth As- 


5 of sembly of Delegates of the WCOTP to be held in Amsterdam, the Netherlands, July 31-Au- 
Bat gust 7, 1960. Approved April 4, 1960. 
the Selection of August 24-26, 1960, as the meeting dates for the National Board in Washington, 
“; © D.C. Approved April 4, 1960. 
the Suggestion that each National Board member be assigned a single hotel room during the meeting 
cit of the National Board, Approved April 4, 1960. 
-D Report of the Fellowship Awards Committee recommending the following as recipients and al- 
: ternates: Miss Margaret Ammon, Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship; Dr. Indu Dave, Pi Lambda 
ban, Theta Fellowship; Miss Dorothy Scaberg, Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship; Mrs. Jean S. Braun, 
Mrs. Naoma Rowan, and Miss Emy M. Pascasio as alternates. Approved April 26, 1960. 
nail Suggested dates and site for the Twenty-second Biennial Council as August 26-31, 1961, at 
Northwestern University. Approved April 30, 1960. 
y 6 Request by a retired member for reduction in dues. Approved May 31, 1960. 
, Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws that the revised con- 
the stitution of the Spokane Alumnzx Chapter be accepted, Approved May 31, 1960. 
pha Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitutions of Alpha Pi and the Central Missouri Alumnxz Chapters. Approved June 14, 
oyle 1960. ; : 
nial Appointment of Margaret W. Efraemson to the Finance Committee. Approved June 27, 1960. 
Petition for a charter from a college group. Approved July 16, 1960. 
-_ Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revision 
26 of the chapter constitution of Santa Barbara Alumnz Chapter. Approved August 6, 1960. 
; Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
ee constitution and bylaws of Alpha Theta Chapter. Approved September 16, 1960. 
Appointment of Marion E. Wiles as chairman of the Nominating Committee. Approved Septem- 
of ber 20, 1960, 
Appointment of other members of the Nominating Committee. Approved September 24, 1960. 
Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
cil. constitution and bylaws of Evansville Alumnx Chapter. Approved October 15, 1960. 
Proposed annuity policy for Carmen Johnson, executive director, Approved November 21, 1960. 
59. Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
tie constitution and bylaws of Xi Chapter. Approved January 22, 1961. 
| Recommendation of the Committce on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution of San Bernardino Valley Alumnx Chapter. Approved February 10, 1961. 
Appointment of Bernice Baxter as a representative and Florine Harding as an alternate to the 
= Council of National Organizations for Children and Youth. Approved February 10, 1961. 
Contribution of $50.00 to the Council of National Organizations for Children and Youth. Ap- 
proved February 10, 1961. 
Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution of Tau Chapter. Approved March 3, 1961. 
me Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revision 


to the constitution and bylaws of Nu Chapter. Approved April 14, 1961. 
™ Report of the Fellowship Awards Committee recommending the following as recipients and 
alternates: Dr. Asenath Petri, Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship; Miss Margot Ely and Miss 
Elizabeth J. Langhans, Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship; Miss Evelyn I. Weber, Pi Lambda Theta 
Fellowship; Miss Inez Lois Smith, Miss Suad G. Wakim, and Dr. Rita M. Dickinson as al- 
ternates. Approved April 14, 1961. 
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Appointment of Miriam M. Bryan as editor of the Pi Lambda Theta publications effective August 
1, 1961, upon resignation of M. Virginia Biggy. Approved May 9, 1961. 

Alternate plan for the distribution of books about the life of Ella Victoria Dobbs, Approved May 
10, 1961. 

Appointment of the Committee on Elections. Approved May 16, 1961 

Recommendation of the Committe on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution and bylaws of Alpha Alpha Chapter. Approved May 21, 1961. 

Petition for a charter from a college group. Approved May 21, 1961 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution and bylaws of San Jose Alumna Chapter. Approved May 24, 1961. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 
constitution and bylaws of Iota,.Alpha Eta, Grand Forks Alumna, Philadelphia Alumna, and 
San Diego Alumna Chapters. Approved June 9, 1961. 

Petition for a charter from a college group. Approved June 17, 1961. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve the revised 

constitution and bylaws of Chicago Alumna Chapter. Approved June 30, 1961 











































The President reminded those present that the minutes of the 1960 meeting of the 
National Board had been approved at the time of the meeting. She spoke of the powers 
and duties of the National Board as provided in the national Constitution and Bylaws. 

The Executive Director reported on the status of the delegates, stating that, at this 
time, every chapter except the Southern Indiana Alumna Chapter would be represented. 
; The President asked Edith L. Ball to review the program for the Twenty-sccond Bien- 
az nial Council. Roberta B. Shine spoke of the Council arrangements. 

The Board discussed the purpose of Pi Lambda Theta as outlined in the national 
° Constitution and Bylaws. The President stated that M. Virginia Biggy will present a 

restatement of the purpose for the Council mecting on Wednesday, August 23. She sug- 
gested that the National Board may wish to recommend revision of the national Consti- 
tution and Bylaws as regards the purpose. She spoke of the basic need to make critical 
decisions with real judgment; members of the organization must understand the purpose 
of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Changes and revisions were made to the suggested purposes formulated by the Board 

. committee at its mecting in Chicago in November, 1960, held as the result of Board 
** action of August, 1960. It was moved by Dorothy May Abbott, seconded, and carried 
Bhi : that the National Board present to the Council the purpose as restated for consideration of 
possible constitutional amendment. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:00 o'clock noon. 


, MONDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 21 


The meeting was called to order at 1:20 P.M. with all in attendance. 

The Treasurer presented the report of the Auditor. In connection with the discussion 
; about finances, the President read a communication from Bernice Baxter, chairman of 
thes the Finance Committee, who is unable to attend either the Board or Council meetings. A 
discussion of the budget followed. Muriel A. Rose moved that the Auditor's report be 
accepted. The motion was seconded and carried. 

The meeting recessed from 3:15 to 3:45 P.M. 

Members then reviewed again the draft of the restatement of the purpose preparatory 
to its being mimeographed for presentation to delegates on August 23. 

After further discussion of finances, the meeting adjourned at 5:15 P.M. 





iS Monpbay EVENING, AUGUST 21 
The meeting was called to order at 7:10 P.M. 
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The President presented for Board information and action the matter of the payment 
of expenses for special guests and representatives at the Council. Board mail vote had 
given approv al for the payment of $100 each as honorariums to the four main speakers— 

Ethel Alpenfels, Robert L. French, Marjorie H. Parker, and Marion E, Wiles—and 
approval for payment of transportation and board and room for the three women 
participants. The three women speakers will be asked to submit expense forms for 
aaa The President announced that Frieda Herbst would be the parliamentarian. It 
was moved by Roberta B. Shine, seconded, and carried that her transportation costs and 
room and board at the Council be paid by the national organization at the same rate as 
that of Board members, The chairman of the Council Public Relations Committee is 
Margaret Osborn. Board approval had been given by mail vote to pay her transportation 
and local expenses. 

The President read letters which had been received from former national presidents, 
expressing regret that they would be unable to attend the meeting and extending good 
wishes for the Council. 

The matter of chapter visits was discussed. The President brought to the Board her 
suggestion about regional mectings. 

The President then discussed extension. A college group was considered. The President 
reported as the oflicial visitor to the group, suggesting that this seemed a potential chapter. 
It was moved by Shata L. Ling, seconded, and carried that the Board grant permission to 
the group to petition for a charter, 

The meeting adjourned at 9:00 P.M. 


TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 22 

The meeting was called to order in Abbott Hall, Room 205, at 10:00 A.M., with all in 
attendance except Lillian $. Logan. The minutes of the meeting of August 21 were ap- 
proved as corrected. 

Matters pertaining to extension were bitoni further. Shata L. Ling, chairman of 
the Extension Commitice, gave a brief outline of the extension procedure. She reported 
on action of the special Board committee—Roberta B, Shinc, Muriel A, Rose, and Mrs. 
Ling—appointed to study the extension process with a view to possible revision. This 
committee felt that the present procedure needs no change at this time. Discussion then 
took place about a college group. It was moved by Shata L. Ling that the group be 
allowed to petition for a charter, Edith L. Ball suggested an amendment to the motion to 
provide, further, that the project undertaken by the group must mect the usual standards 
for petitioning groups and that the group desist from using the name of “Pi Lambda 
Theta” until such time as the group may become a chapter. The amendment was accepted 
by Mrs. Ling. The amended motion was seconded and carried. Mrs. Ling reported that 
nine inquiries had been received during 1960-61 about the formation of college or uni- 
versity chapters. No inquiries were received in 1960-61 about the formation of alumnx 
chapters. 

The President read to the group the request received from the Council Bluffs-Omaha 
Alumnz Chapter that the chapter be allowed to change its name to the Omaha Alumnz 
Chapter because by far the greater number of members are from Omaha. If such a 
change were made, the name “Omaha” would be substituted in the chapter constitution 
for “Council Bluffs-Omaha.” It was moved by Dorothy May Abbott, seconded, and 
carried that the request be granted. 

The payment of $2,000 to Indu Dave, fellow for the academic year 1960-61, was 
discussed. Mrs. Dave expects to arrive in Washington, D.C., from India on September 8, 
1961, and the check will be ready for her at that time. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:15 P.M. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 22 
The mecting was called to order in the same place at 1:15 P.M., with all in attendance. 
Discussion continued on the matter of fellowships. ‘The situation in regard to Margaret 
Jenson was discussed: Miss Jenson received a fellowship for 1956-57, no report of the 
research done with the assistance of the fellowship has been made in spite of repeated 
requests, there is no abstract of her thesis on file at the University of Michigan from 
which a report could be composed because she did not complete her master's thesis, and 
it seems doubtful that a report will be made, It was moved by Jane M. Hill, seconded, 
and carried that the case be closed as regards Margaret Jenson; that such a statement be 
carried in the minutes of the meeting of the National Board and in the report of the 
national office to be published in the Fall, 1961, issue of Educational Horizons; and that 

Miss Jenson be informed of this action. 

Another fellow of 1956-57 likewise has not made a report of her research because her 
’ original proposal was not accepted by the adviser appointed after her first adviser went 
_ abroad in connection with his professional duties. Two letters written to her in the spring 
of 1961 from the national office have not been answered. The Executive Director was 
asked to consult further with her. 

The next matter of business discussed was the proposed budget for 1961-63. In con- 
nection with the cost-of-living figures for Washington, D.C., obtained by the Executive 
Director in compliance with provisions of the personnel practices, the question arose 
about Christmas gifts to staff members. At the present time, each staff member is given 
$5.00 and the Executive Director, $15.00. It was moved by Edith L. Ball, seconded, and 
carried that a Christmas bonus be given to regular members of the staff of the national 
office—the sum to be $5.00 for someone employed less than one year, $15.00 if employed 
between one and two years, and an additional $5.00 for each year of service up to a 
maximum of $50.00 in any one year. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:00 P.M. 


TuEsDAY EVENING, AUGUST 22 


The meeting was called to order at 8:30 P.M. in the same place with all in attendance. 

: Further discussion took place on the budget. The Treasurer pointed out that one budget 

> had been prepared with no appreciable anticipated increase in income. In a second pro- 

posed budget, the membership dues were increased from $3.00 to $4.00. Such an increase 

would allow more money for items already in the first budget and also for the addition of 

other items not now in the budget. It was moved by Shata L. Ling, seconded, and carried 

that the yearly per capita assessment of national dues be $4.00 retroactive to July 1, 1961, 

* with the exception of those initiated in July and August, 1961. In order that life mem- 

bership dues be consistent with the proposed increase in membership dues, the matter 

of a possible change in the amount of life membership was deferred to the post-Council 
- Board meeting because constitutional amendments are involved. 

t*. ; The Board next considered the matter of the allocation of life membership dues now 

in practice. For a number of years, 60 per cent of the money received from life member- 

ship payments has been put into the funds of the budget. The other 40 per cent has been 

paid into the life membership fund. The national Constitution and Bylaws provides in 

Article XI, Section 6, that 


All life membership fees shall be entered in a separate account, such fund to be invested upon 
recommendation of the Finance Committee and the approval of the National Board... . 


aaa This constitutional provision has been pointed out by the Auditor in both reports made 
bos . during the past biennium. It was moved by Muriel A. Rose, seconded, and carried that 
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life membership receipts be removed from the budget account and deposited in the life 

membership fund in accordance with the Constitution and Bylaws. 

The price of the subscription to Educational Horizons for nonmembers was discussed. 
At the present time, this is $2.00 yearly, which also includes the Newsletter, Individual 
copies of the journal are 40¢ each. The subscription for the Newsletter if taken by itsclf 
is listed in that publication as 40¢ yearly or 10¢ a copy. Notices of subscription prices and 
cost of individual copics must appear in the publications by postal regulations. It was 
moved by Dorothy May Abbott, seconded, and carried that the yearly price of a sub- 
scription for both Educational Horizons and the Newsletter be increased to $3.00 for 
nonmembers—the price of a yearly subscription to the Newsletter to remain at 40¢ with 
individual copies costing 10¢ each and the cost of an individual copy of Educational 
Horizons to be changed to 65¢, such changes to become effective on January 1, 1962, to 
allow for notification of the change to be sent to magazine subscription agencies. 

The matter of awarding fellowships for the academic year 1962-63 was deferred to 
the post-Council Board meeting. 

The Board considered a possible questionnaire about the membership. It was moved 
by Edith L. Ball, seconded, and carried that the national organization distribute the 
questionnaire originated by Alpha Gamma Chapter, developing it in whatever way seems 
feasible at the moment as a base for further study of the status of women in education, 
the questionnaire to be distributed to all Pi Lambda Theta. members in chapters, and 
cach chapter to collect the questionnaires, summarize the replies, and return the summary 
to Alpha Gamma Chapter for collating and analysis. It was the consensus that $500 be 
included in the proposed second budget for this project. 

The Pi Lambda Theta Folder was examined in light of the need to republish the 
Folder because the supply printed in 1955 is almost exhausted. Although many chapters 
use the Booklet of Information exclusively, the feeling was expressed that the Folder 
could fill a need for a brief, inexpensive publication to acquaint prospective members and 
others with Pi Lambda Theta, It was moved by Roberta B. Shine, seconded, and carried 
that the Folder be brought up to date and published and that the publication be given 
publicity to acquaint chapters with its availability, Since there is a question now of a re- 
statement of the purpose of Pi Lambda Theta, publishing will be contingent upon action 
on the proposed restatement of the purpose. 

As a matter of old business, the continuing history of the organization was discussed 
to supplement A Quarter of a Century of Pi Lambda Theta published in 1935, It was 
suggested that such a publication could be based on research and writing for a master's 
degree thesis and further suggested that someone at George Washington University might 
be interested because of the material available in the national office. The name of a 
retired educator was also mentioned. 

Discussion took place on the second set of bound volumes of the official publication 
needed to complete the files for the Editor. The President suggested that the specific 
missing volumes might be among her personal files and asked that she be informed about 
what volumes are needed to complete the file for the Editor. 

The matter of the publication of a fourth edition of the directory of Leaders in Educa- 
tion was discussed. The Jaques Cattell Press, Inc., publishers, asked Pi Lambda Theta to 
appoint a member to an advisory committee, composed also of representatives of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, Delta Kappa Gamma, the National Education Association, 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, which might meet in Chicago on September 22, 25, or 
26, 1961, to discuss the possibility of publishing this fourth editon. It was suggested 
that Miss Shine might attend as an observer. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:30 P.M. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 23 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 7:50 A.M., in the lounge on the 
fifteenth floor of Abbott Hall with the following present: Dorothy May Abbott, Edith L. | 
Ball, M. Virginia Biggy, Miriam M. Bryan, Jane M. Hill, Lucile U. Hollis, Shata L. Ling, | 
Muriel A. Rose, and the Executive Director. 

Members of the Board considered the proposed budgets prepared by the Treasurer and 
the special Board Finance Committee—Dorothy May Abbott, Shata L. Ling, and Muriel 
A. Rose—appointed by the President in the absence of Bernice Baxter, chairman, and 
Margaret W. Efracmson, member, of the national Finance Committee. The second budget 
was based on the premise that dues would be raised to $4.00 yearly. It was moved by Jane 
M. Hill, seconded, and carried that the second budget proposal of the special Board Fi- 
nance Committee be approved for possible adoption by the Council, 

The President brought to the attention of the Board several communications received 
from chapters of the Southern California Council requesting time in the Biennial Council 
program for extensive discussion of problems of membership. 

The President asked Dorothy May Abbott to give the report of the work and responsi- 
bilities of members of the National Board, such report the result of action of the 1960 
meeting of the National Board that Dorothy May Abbott and Muriel A. Rose “review 
the job descriptions of members of the National Board.’’ The President expressed her 
thanks and asked that the report be available in the national office. 

The matter of affiliation with other organizations was discussed. The President read a 
ce communication from Bernice Baxter, one of the representatives from Pi Lambda Theta 

















































at the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, in which she discussed the 
ae advisability of a follow-up of the action taken at that conference and of the recommenda- \ 
, tions coming out of the meeting. The Board reviewed the report made by Gladys C. it 
Graham to the National Board after her attendance at the meeting of the World Con- S 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession in the Netherlands in 1960 as the te 
° representative of Pi Lambda Theta. The 1961 meeting was held in New Delhi; the 1962 th 
meeting is scheduled for Stockholm. Dr. Graham reported that the representative had no di 
voice in the business of the assembly of delegates and suggested that, if Pi Lambda ab 
Theta’s representative were also a delegate from a member organization such as the Na- ed 

2 tional Education Association, then this organization could have a voice in the proceedings 
ot? of the WCOTP. It was moved by Jane M. Hill, seconded, and carried that, for future Cc 
mectings of the WCOTP, a delegate from a member organization such as the NEA be mi 


designated the representative from Pi Lambda Theta. 
The matter of the status of an inactive chapter was discussed. No formal action has 
been taken by the organization about the inactivity of the chapter. The President an- 


nounced that a letter would be written to the group asking that the charter be returned . 

: to the national office. Do 

’ The Executive Director reported that a telegram had been received that no delegate Lill 
¢ would be present at Council from Chi Chapter. pe 

The Ella Victoria Dobbs Trust Fund was discussed. t 

An additional purpose prepared with Miriam M. Bryan was presented by M. Virginia 7 

a * Biggy as a result of a suggestion received by the National Board from a member. This 1 

a a - purpose was added to the other twelve to be presented to the delegates for possible re- Edu 

statement of the purpose of Pi Lambda Theta. pes 

. .. (to) support the principle of competence as a basic criterion for advancement in positions Cou 

of professional responsibility and leadership. Soe‘ 





The meeting adjourned at 10:00 A.M. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 24 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 2:10 P.M. in the fiftceath floor 
lounge, Abbott Hall, with the following present: Dorothy May Abbott, Edith L. Ball, 
M. Virginia Biggy, Miriam M. Bryan, Jane M. Hill, Lucile U. Hollis, Shata L. Ling, 
Lillian S. Logan, and the Executive Director, The President requested Mrs. Lollis and 
Dr. Logan to join the special Council group meeting about membership, 

The President mtroduced to the group the delegate from the Hawaii Alumne Chapter, 
M. Roscamonde Porter, After her departure, the minutes of ‘Tuesday and Wednesday were 
approved as corrected, The President made a further report on a college group. The Execu- 
tive Director was directed to defer action in regard to the group until the Board takes 
further steps. 

The mecting recessed and reconvened at 4:00 P.M. with Lucile U. Hollis, Lillian S. 
Logan, and Muriel A. Rose also in attendance. Lorraine Mathies, chairman of the national 
special Committee to Study Membership, reported informally on the discussion groups 
which considered chapter activities on Wednesday evening. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:30 P.M. 


SyLviA VOPNI CARMEN JOHNSON 
President Executive Director 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 26 


The post-Council meeting of the National Board was called to order by President M. 
Virginia Biggy at 4:00 P.M. in the fifteenth floor lounge of Abbott Hall with the follow- 
ing in attendance: Dorothy May Abbott, Miriam M. Bryan, Jane M. Hill, Lucile U. Hollis, 
Shata L. Ling, Muriel A. Rose, Roberta B, Shine, Sylvia Vopni, and the Executive Direc- 
tor. Matters related to Educational Horizons were first discussed by the Editor, She stated 
that the Council theme will be used as the basis for issues for the next two years. She 
discussed a possible theme for each issue. She requested suggestions from those present 
about possible writers for articles to appear in the magazine. The appointment of feature 
editors for the New'sletter was also discussed. 

The President spoke to the Board about the necessity of appointing the Nominating 
Committee as soon as possible and entertained suggestions for members for that com- 
mittee. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:40 P.M. 


SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 26 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 8:30 P.M. in the same place with 
Dorothy May Abbott, Miriam M. Bryan, Jane M. Hill, Lucile U. Hollis, Shata L. Ling, 
Lillian $. Logan, Muriel A. Rose, Roberta B. Shine, Sylvia Vopni, and the Executive 
Director in attendance. 

Lilliam S. Logan was installed as a vice-president by Sylvia Vopni. 

The minutes of Thursday afternoon were approved as read. 

The question was raised again about the price of a subscription for nonmembers to 
Educational Horizons which was to have been effective on January 1, 1962, when it was 
anticipated that national dues might be raised to $4.00 effective July 1, 1961. Since the 
Council had voted to raise the dues to $5.00, Jane M. Hill moved that the effective date 
for the increase in the cost of Educational Horizons be set for July 1, 1962—the same 
date that the new dues go into effect. The motion was seconded and carried. 

The President raised the question of the appointment of an auditor for the 1961-63 
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bicanium. It was moved by Roberta B. Shine, seconded, and carried that Philip Wagner 
be appointed the auditor for the national organization for 1961-63. 

It was moved by Lucile U. Hollis, seconded, and carried that the President and Treas. 
urer be authorized to act for the organization in financial matters. 

In order that the second key for the safe deposit box be in some place other than the 
national othce, where one key is kept, Board action taken previously had authorized 
Edith L. Ball, vice-president from the New York City area, to have access to the safe 
deposit box and to hold the second key. Since Dr. Ball is no longer on the National 
Board, it was moved by Dorothy May Abbott, seconded, and carried that Jane M. Hill 
have access to the safe deposit box in addition to the President and Executive Director 
and hold the second key. 

Provisions of the personnel practices adopted by the Board in August, 1960, provided 
that the policies be reviewed at the end of the first year and biennially thereafter. The 
Executive Director stated that the provisions seemed satisfactory to date. It was moved by 
Lucile U. Hollis, seconded, and carried that the personnel practices as reviewed by the 
Board be accepted and that the Personnel Practices Committee be commended. 

The President announced that Sylvia Vopni would continue at the present time as the 
fellow from Pi Lambda Theta to the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, with M. Virginia Biggy continuing as alternate. The Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Trust Fund was discussed. 

Consideration was given to possible affiliation with another organization. It was moved 
by Lucile U. Hollis, seconded, and carried that, since provisions of membership in the 
association are not in agreement with those of Pi Lambda Theta, the National Board 
recommend that Pi Lambda Theta not affiliate at this time with the association. 

The matter of legal counsel for the organization was discussed. The Executive Director 
was asked to consult with organizations such as the American Association of University 
Women and with the Bar Association of the District of Columbia. It should be ascer- 
tained, for one thing, whether or not such legal counsel should or must be a lawyer 
practicing in the District of Columbia. 

The matter of life membership dues was discussed in light of the fact that national 
membership dues are to be raised to $5.00, effective July 1, 1962. 

The President brought to the attention of the Board some suggested changes in the 
restatement of purpose presented by the Board to the Council. The changes were in 
purposes (2) and (4), which would now read: 

(2) ... urge the practice of ethical conduct both personally and professionally. 

(4) ... inspire continuous professional growth and urge the acceptance of professional leadership. 


It was moved by Jane M. Hill, seconded, and carried that the suggestions received from 
members of the Council as quoted above be incorporated into the restatement of the 
purpose, It was moved, further, by Lucille U. Hollis, seconded, and carried that the 
proposed amended restatement of purpose be submitted to selected Pi Lambda Thetans 
for review. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:20 P.M. 


SUNDAY MORNING, AUGUST 27 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 10:10 A.M. in the same place with 
the same members in attendance as on Saturday evening. 

The minutes of Saturday were approved as read, subject to editing. 

The President discussed briefly the matter of expenses entailed by members of the Na- 
tional Board and others on official Pi Lambda Theta business. 
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Fellowships were then discussed. Jane M, Hill moved that the fellowships be offered 
for 1962-63, in accordance with recommendations from the special Board committee 
which studied the fellowship procedures, with specific emphasis on item (d) in the report 
which reads, 

The granting of the award is contingent upon the excellence of the proposal, determined by 
the Fellowship Awards Committee. In the event that no proposal meets the standards of excellency, 
no award will be given. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 

Jane M. Hill then moved that the President designate a committee to set up a calender of 
pertinent dates such as when the fellowship applications are due, when the successful appli- 
cants will be notified, and when the checks will be sent. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Lorraine Mathies, chairman of the special Committee to Study Membership, then spoke 
informally to the group. 

The meeting recessed from 11:40 to 11:50 A.M. The meeting reconvened with all in 
attendance except Muricl A. Rose. 

Shata L. Ling presented a proposal for a Pi Lambda Theta-sponsored training and 
research program in the management of senior citizen housing to be conducted in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

The meeting adjourned at 2:00 P.M. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 27 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 3:40 P.M. in the same place with 
the following present: Dorothy May Abbott, Miriam M. Bryan, Jane M. Hill, Lucile U. 
Hollis, Lillian $. Logan, Roberta B. Shine, Sylvia Vopni, and the Executive Director. 

The President asked Jane M. Hill, Lucile U. Hollis, and Sylvia Vopni to edit the 
minutes of the Council meeting and of the National Board. 

The proposed questionnaire on membership was discussed. It was moved by Lillian S. 
Logan, seconded, and carried that the questionnaires prepared by Alpha Gamma and 
Alpha Delta Chapters (the latter in conjunction with work of the special Committee to 
Study Membership) be combined and, if possible, questions raised in the Santa Barbara 
Alumnz Chapter report on the status of women (June, 1961) be incorporated—the 
preparation of the final questionnaire to be left to the discretion of the President and 
Editor. 

The President raised the question of the next meeting(s) of the American Association 
of School Administrators and possible participation therein by Pi Lambda Theta. The 
Executive Drector was asked to check with the office of that organization in Washington, 
D.C. 

The matter of chapter visits was discussed. The President presented to new members 
of the Board the draft of material about chapter visits which will be mimcographed and 
distributed later. She asked Board members to give her a list of possible dates for chapter 
visiting and another list of dates upon which chapter visits could not be made. 

The two additional resolutions presented by the Resolutions Committee were discussed. 


Be it resolved that a standing committee be appointed to continue the study of membership 
and to work out more effective procedures for the identification of potential members, the 
orientation of new members, the transfer of members from chapter to chapter, and such other 
areas as may be identified. 


It was moved by Lillian S$. Logan, seconded, and carried that the National Board imple- 
ment this resolution by initiating steps for a constitutional amendment to add a Mem- 
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bership Committe to the standing commitices outlined in Article XII, Section 1, of the 
national Constitution and Bylaws. 

The President stated that steps had already been taken relative to the second resolu- 
tion, 

Be it resolved that Pi Lambda ‘Theta undertake a long-term project in the interest of further- 
ing the professional status of women, Be it further resolved that the National Board set up the 
machinery necessary to implement this resolution. 


Regional conferences were discussed. The President stated that a letter would go to the 
chapter presidents asking if regional conferences were being planned. If such confer- 
ences were being planned, a member of the National Board will attend. 

The present constitutional provision was discussed about the transfer of membership 
It was moved by Lillian S. Logan, seconded, and carried that a constitutional amendment 
be proposed by the National Board for Article III, Section 4, Transfer of membership, 
in the national Constitution and Bylaws. 

The President requested the Executive Director te write to Margaret Ruth Smith, con- 
sultant to the National Board on the national Constitution and Bylaws, about proposed 
constitutional amendments. It was moved by Roberta B. Shine, seconded, and carried 
that, after advice is received from Margaret Ruth Smith and after draft copies sent to 
members of the National Board are approved, such amendments be submitted to the 
chapters for vote with the further proviso that a reminder be sent at the end of thirty 
days to those chapters whose votes have not been received in the national office. 

The minutes of Sunday were approved as read, subject to editing. 

It was moved by Jane M. Hill, seconded, and carried that the meeting be adjourned. 
The meeting adjourned at 5:30 P.M. 


M. VirGINIA Biccy CARMEN JOHNSON 
President Executive Director 





CREATIVITY 


An individual is not creative in a vacuum. He is creative somewhere: in an industry, 
or a government office, or an academic institution—an cnvironment. That environment 
will affect the degree of his creativity. On the other hand, the most “creative environment” 
in the world cannot bring out creativity in the individual! who just doesn't have it. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York Quarterly (July, 1961) 
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STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURES 


Year Ended June 30 


INCOME 1960 
Jaitiation fees ... 2... ccerscvee $11,580.00 
Riatiodel GOIN os casaies 5 0s 06s - 33,361.50 
Pnmieeel GAM et odt's Thatta ials 1,620.00 
Chaster fees ....cecccsecccee _- 
Commission on jewelry sales ... 1,669.90 
Interest on U. S. savings bonds . . 276.00 


Interest on savings accounts .... 2,681.34 
Life membership fees as 


1961 Total 
$12,065.00 $ 23,645.00 
34,794.00 68,155.50 
1,660.00 3,280.00 
50.00 50.00 
1,680.40 3,350.30 
276.00 552.00 
2,933.02 5,614.36 
1,542.00 3,068.70 
368.23 778.21 
163.80 310.90 


Biennial Actual 
Budeet Over (Under) 
as Revised Budget 
$ 27,500.00 $(3,855.00) 


68,100.00 55.50 
3,240.00 40.00 
50.00 —_ 
4,000.00 (649.70) 
552.00 — — 
3,578.00 2,036.36 
2,200.00 868.70 
1,000.00 (221.79) 
300.00 10.90 















$55,532.45 $108,804.97 


10,228.88 19,471.36 





allocated —GOY% «1... cece ees 1,526.70 
Sale OF UPPED. ...06ccccccests 409.98 
Official publications .......... 147.10 

Totals—Budgetary ........ $53,272.52 
Jewelry sales .........0-00- oe 9,242.48 
Tete Seis... Vee ee $62,515.00 


$65,761.33 $128,276.33 


Year Ended June 30 


1961 Total 
$ 22.87 $ 14,897.57 
10,585.02 23,547.32 


3,941.31 5,422.35 
2,723.73 3,102.76 
910.51 1,604.92 
40.00 180.00 


7,600.01 * 14,900.00 
8,623.22 17,208.40 


400.00 800.00 
668,99 1,746.16 
221.90 606.13 
51.75 166.71 
37.79 168.86 
1,500.00 3,000.00 
1,260.48 2,501.80 
577.14 1,183.38 
615.91 1,158.58 
502.70 1,256.91 
460.65 1,148.10 
2,157.50 4,386.19 
425.91 702.83 


$110,520.00 $(1,715.03) 


Biennial Actual 
Budget Over (Under) 
as Revised Budget 
$ 15,000.00 $ (102.43) 
27,000.00 (3,452.68) 





5,300.00 122.35 
3,500.00 (397.24) 
1,500.00 104.92 
180.00 
15,200.00 (300.00) 
20,690.00 (3.481.60) 
800.00 as 
2,000.00 (253.84) 
600.00 6.13 
300.00 (133.29) 
300.00 (131.14) 
4,000.00 (1,000.00) 
2,600.00 (98.20) 
1,300.00 (116.62) 
1,300.00 (141.42) 


2,750.00 (1,493.09) 


1,100.00 48.10 
4,600.00 (213.81) 
500.00 202.83 





EXPENDITURES 1960 
Naheasl <ouaslh 2... eines $14,874.70 
Official publications .......... 12,962.30 
Chapter: Winith os oui. cee oie sins 1,481.04 
National Board meetings ...... 379.03 
Committee expenses .......5. . 694.41 
Dues, affiliated organizations .... 140.00 
Executive director ........00. » 7,299.99 
ee See ee ee 8,585.18 
Professional services and audit .. 400.00 
Ofice supplies 2.6. ccccevesee 1,077.17 
Chapter supplies .........00. én 384.23 
Otlice equipment: .........6 008 114.96 
Otlice maintenance ...... seeses 131.07 
Pee Pe ee eee 1,500.00 
Postage and express ........ oe 4,084.32 
Telephone and telegraph ..... ‘ 606.24 
Mimeographing ..........06 : 542.67 
Printing (handbook, 

GUINIE, MED 5... Sisind 050% 754.21 
Insurance, taxes, etc. .......00. 687.45 
Secretary—President and 

2 eee 2,228.69 

Miscellaneous ............ 276.92 
Totals—Budgetary ........ $56,361.58 
Jewelry purchases ........... » 9,217.10 


$43,327.39 $ 99,688.97 
10,234.14 19,451.24 





TOMB: iisivercvirccssn cen see 


$53,561.53 $119,140.21 





Excess income over expenditures $(3,063.68) $12,199.80 $ 9,136.12 





$110,520.00 $( 10,831.03) 











BUDGET 


OPERATING RECEIPTS 
Initiation fees 
National dues 


Council fees 
Charter fees 
Commission on jewelry 
Interest on U.S. savings bonds 
Interest on savings accounts 
Life membership receipts as allocated —60% 
Sale of supplies 
Official publications 
Transferred from Publication Fund 


Totals 


OPERATING CHARGES 
National Council 
Othcial publications 
Chapter visits 
National Board meetings 
Committee expenses 
Dues, affiliated organizations 
Executive director 

BR ee Oe eee 
Office staff ....5 0s Rete es aaa diets i baci eialece a 
Professional services 
Office supplies ... 
Supplies to chapters 
Office equipment .............. {| eee eee 
Office maintenance 
Office rent 
Postage and express ......... tA ME Aare 
Telephone and telegraph ......05.cccscccceece 
Mimeographing 
Printing (handbook, directories, preprint) 
Insurance, taxes 
President and National Board ................-. 
Fellowships and awards ..........0eseeeeeeees 
1960-61 fellowship ......... MEAT Se Ee ee 
Due Life Membership Fund ..... MERE, ontncde « 
Special projects ..... 
Miscellaneous .......... 


ee od ee 


Ce 


. Totals 


Revised 

Budget 

1959-61 
$ 27,500.00 
68,100.00 
3,240.00 
50.00 
4,000.00 
552.00 
3,578.00 
2,200.00 
1,000.00 
300.00 


$110,520.00 


$ 15,000.00 
27,000.00 
5,300.00 
,500.00 
,500.00 
180.00 
15,200.00 


— Ww 


20,690.00 


Auditor's 
Re port 
June 30, 1961 
$ 23,645.00 
68,155.50 
3,280.00 

50.00 
3,350.30 
552.00 
5,614.36 
3,068.70 
778.21 
310.90 


$108,804.97 


$ 14,897.57 
23,547.32 
5,422.35 
3,102.76 
1,604.92 
180.00 
14,900.00 


17,208.40 
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SUMMARY 


Budget 

1961-63 
$ 27,000.00 
96,000.00 
4,400.00 
50.00 
4,000.00 
552.00 
5,619.42 


1,000.00 
450.00 
4,500.00 


$142,601.42 


$ 15,000.00 
29,000.00 
6,500.00 
4,000.00 
1,600.00 
150.00 
15,800.00 
540.00 
24,700.00 





800.00 800.00 1,500.00 
2,000.00 1,746.16 2,000.00 
600.00 606.13 600.00 
300.00 166.71 300.00 
300.00 168.86 300.00 
4,000.00 3,000.00 4,000.00 
2,600.00 2,501.80 2,600.00 
1,300.00 1,183.38 1,300.00 
1,300.00 1,158.58 1,300.00 
2,750.00 1,256.91 2,500.00 
1,100.00 1,148.10 1,200.00 
4,600.00 4,386.19 5,000.00 
12,000.00 

2,000.00 

3,711.42 

4,500.00 

500.00 702.83 500.00 
$110,520.00 $99,688.97 $142,601.42 
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sylvia Vopni, President 

Roberta B. Shine, First Vice-President 
jane M. Hill, Treasurer 

Dorothy May Abbott, Vice-President 
Edith L. Ball, Vice-President 

Shata L. Ling, Vice-President 

Muriel A. Rose, Vice-President 
Miriam M. Bryan, Editor 

M. Virginia Biggy, President-elect 


Twenty-Second Biennial Council 
NATIONAL BOARD AND SPECIAL APPOINTEES 


Lucile U. Hollis, Vice-President-elect 
Lillian S. Logan, Vice-President-elect 
Frieda Herbst, Parliamentarian 

Margaret Osborn, Council Public Relations 
Frances M. Beck, Local Arrangements 
Helen Isbitz, Local Arrangements 

Dorothy McCreery, Local Arrangements 
Carolin Money, Secretarial Assistant 
Carmen Johnson, Executive Director 


CHAPTER DELEGATES 
Chapter delegates are listed in the Report of the Credentials Committee. 
VISITORS 


Beta—Viola Hall, Florence Nolte 
Eta—Helen Huus, Czeslawa Ozga 
Theta—Gladys M. Ball, Doris Smith 
Epsilon—Elizabeth C. Olsen 
Lambda—Carol M. Anderson, Miriam M, Ben- 
ade, Hermine Beukema, Janet Cook, Mary 
Gasteyer, Irma T. Hafter, Catherine Ham, 
Geraldine Kerkstra, Patricia Marks, Lorraine 
H. Merz, Leitha Paulsen, Helen M. Robinson, 
Helen K. Smith 
Nu—Joann R. Sopkovich 
Rho—Anna S. Frankle, Mildred Lackey, Clara 
Carr Stallard; Mary Jeannette Tucker 
Sigma—Trudys Lawrence 
Xi—Ethelyn S. Morton 
Alpha Beta—Martha Bell, Gladys H. Bronson, 
Margaret C. Connet, Charlotte A. Helstad, Ge- 
neva McDonald, Lillian Paukner, Kathryn 
Steenson 
Alpha Gamma—Virginia C. Joyce, Edna P. 
Smith 
Alpha Delta—Evalou M. Callahan 
Alpha Epsilon—Kathleen B. Marko 
Alpha Zeta—Bertha Albrecht, Lura Carrithers, 
Mildred S. Cheadle, Ann Coomer, Jacqueline 
B. Gerth, Hazel Hamrin, Wilhelmina B, Kau- 
pe,, Patricia Novotny, Gertrude P. O'Connor, 
Edna Saewert, Mary E. Tagge, Jean Yosepian 
Alpha Eta—Margaret R. Shannon 
Alpha Kappa—Margaret C. Raabe 
Alpha Omicron—Joyce Jacoby 
Alpha Pi—Beulah Brewer 
Alpha Tau—Frances Catus, Blanche Hazelrigg, 
Betty Jo Hudson, Margaret M. Studebaker 
Alpha Upsilon—Vivian K, Margenthaler 
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Alpha Omega—Jill H. Scott, Lenoir B. Yuronis 

Central Ohio Alumnaw—Sue R. Haines, Gert- 
rude E. Stein 

Chicago Alumnaw—Florence Batterman, Eileen 
S. Dombrow, Gertrude Finnegan, Edna B. 
Greer, Helen Ann Hagedorn, Valerie W. 
Hoffman, Elsie V. Holliday, Mildred C. 
Hughes, Elaine Kovarik, Joan Madsen, Aileen 
P. Moore, Mildred Rasmus, Penelope Robin- 
son, Beth Stanford, Kathryn E. Steinmetz, Lor- 
raine M, Sullivan 

Detroit Alumnz—Corinne M. Duvall, Shirley 
Griggs, Louise P. Owen, Doris Quine, Eliza- 
beth M. Wilson 

Evansville Alumna—Myrtle W. Jordan 

Fort Wayne Alumnz—Marjorie Z. Sharp 

Grand Forks Alumnaz—M. Adeline Olson 

Indianapolis Alumna—Helen R. Pearson 

Kentuckiana Alumna—Elinor M. Engdahl 

Long Beach Alumna—Marcella H. Nerbovig 

Metropolitan New York Alumna—Lillian T. 
Barry 

Northern California Alumnz—Gladys W. Too- 
mey 

Northern Indiana Alumne—Lois E. Taylor, Ju- 
lia Trowbridge 

Northern Ohio Alumnz—Jeannette Ching 

St. Louis Alumnaz—Martha W. Chase 

Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz—Helen M. 
Stelzriede 

Toledo Alumnz—Ruth Maier 

Guests—Ethel Alpenfels, Robert L. French, Alma 
Herbst, Virgil Logan, Marjorie H. Parker, To- 
bias Shild, Marion E. Wiles, Frank Zoldak 






























PI! LAMBDA THETA FELLOWSHIPS 





P| LAMBDA THETA 
OFFERS 
THREE $2,000 FELLOWSHIPS 





ie THE ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOWSHIP 
TWO Pi LAMBDA THETA FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1962-63 


@ Awards will be made to women of unusual promise or 
distinction who hold the doctorate, or who have already 
completed at least one year of graduate study, and who 
present a proposal for research which represents a gen- 
uine potential contribution to educational theory or 
practice. 


a= @ Applications must be submitted not later than January 
as 15, 1962. 


Awards will be announced not later than April 16, 1962. 


Application forms and further information concerning 
el the conditions of the awards may be obtained by writing 
‘ to the national office of Pi Lambda Theta. 








Pl LAMBDA THETA 
PORTLAND BUILDING, ROOM 307 
1129 VERMONT AVENUE N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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NATIONAL BOARD 


PresideMl covscvvseves VirGiniA Biccy 
Concord Public Schools 
Stow Mrect 

Concord, Massachusetts 


First Vice-President veccccvevevenes Rowenta B, Suing 
$01 Sheridan Road 
Evanston, Hliavis 


TECASMVET, coves ssccteccsceeececies .+..JANE M, Hitt 
3031 Harrison Street N.W. 


Washington 15, 


Vice-President cascvescecncece DororHy May AsBsotr 
6814 Raymond Avenue ¢ 
University City 30, Missouri 


Executive Director and Managing Editor 1... 000000000. 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W., Washington 5, D. ie. 


Pi Lambda Theta, 


Vice-President ...00.000 . Cuaatorrae D, E_morr 
632 Calle Rinconada 
Santa Barbara, California 

VF icd-PUCNe 6. 5.555 008 40 04a 8 . 
Department of Kusiness Education 
Hall State Veachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 

Vire-Prgidam soos. eccseti steseies Lintian S, LoGcan 
Evansville College 
Evansville, Indiana 

BABE oo sc coves seececseness . 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 

COMMAS |, cian 8 wen 69% edie eeorevccece 
College of Education 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 


Lucie U, Hows 


.»MintaM M, Bryan 


.Syivia Vorni 


ours CARMEN JOHNSON 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1961-63 


Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws 
COAIMAN cccccevvresvesces MARyY-ELLEN PATTERSON 
231 Crown Point Avenue 
Omaha 11, Nebraska 
Virginia A. Archer, Helen W. Fell, Rachel R. McKay 


Extension Committee 
COME cose xees s boes t4e noha Lucite U. HOLLis 
Department of Business Education 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 
Hollie Bethel, Violet Davis, Alice C. Good, Betty Jo 
Hudson, yapins = Joyce, Doris E, Nason, Ruth 
Eckert, Jill H. Scott, Helen H. Sornson 


Fellowship Awards Committee 
Pe Oe Re Pr eer MirniAM M. BrYAN 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Frances M, Beck, Louise Beltramo, 


Marion J. Jen- 
nings, Adelle H. Land, Sylvia Vopni 


Finance Committee 
CR ockg s cinens . 
Merion Gardens 
Merion, Pennsylvania 
Jane M. Hill, Lois Knowles 


. ~MarGaret W. ErrazEMSON 


Program Committee 
CHAM. Ki iin Wak igs's cvs» -Cuarcotre D. Etmotr 
632 Calle Rinconada 
Santa Barbara, California 


Committee on Public Affairs 


SNE Sik Ns ses ckqvesaewens LILLtiaN S, LOGAN 
Evansville College 
Evansville, Indiana 


Sue A. Clement, Barbara F. Coverstone, Lois E. Coy, 
Charlotte A. Helstad, Linda J. Hetherington, Wilhel- 
mina B. Kaupe, Kate P. Miano, Ora Mae Winstead 


Committee on Public Relations 
Rt aie ieee DorotHy McCreery 
1546 Sherwin Avenue 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
Beatrice O. Allen, Donna F. Burch, Anne G. Coomer, 
Olive A. Hall, Hazel Hamrin, Jessie May Harrison, 


Elsie V. Holliday, Helen F. Isbitz, Luanne I, Mil ls, 
Peggy S$. Rampersad, Maxine N. Stephanian 
Committee on Publications 
COPE. ee Séinkccs s+eeeeees sROBERTA B, SHINE 
501 Sheridan Road 
Evanston, Illinois 
Miriam M. Bryan, Jane M. Hill, Carmen Johnson, 


Margaret C, Raabe 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 1961-62 


Membership Committee 
Alumncee Chairman ....ccccccccces Louise P, OwEn 
688 Collingwood Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
Lois E. Baldwin, Bertha B, Mathews, Ruth D. Moore, 
Muriel V. Ryall, Martha G. Shild, Inez O, Stacey, 
Helen M, Stelzricde, Margaret R, Taylor 


Colhent CGE. 6s sc-00 00004 60.900" Viota M, Hate 
233 W. Borden Avenue 
Syracuse $, New York 
Evelyn I. Banning, Diane E,. Cox, Josephine §. Davis, 
Patricia D. Lawnick, Edna P. Smith, Helen D. Wilson 


Nominating Committee 
Chairman 
966 N. Belleview Place 
Indianapolis 22, Indiana 
Helen L. Harriger, Gail J. 
Strittmatter, Marion E. Wiles 


Ella Victoria Dobbs Trust Fund 
..». VERNA 'M, WULPEKAMMER 


. FriespA HERBST 


Shannon, Kathleen M. 


Trustees, 
CHAAR .eccescvcd 
810 Leawood Terrace 
Columbia, Missour: 
Alberta L. Meyer (Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International), May V. Seagoe 
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CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


ALPHA (Univ. of Mo.): 
President— Mes. Patricia D, Lawnick, 
Dr., Columbia, Mo, 
Correspondent—Miss Vivian Sue Hawkins, 212 Edu- 
cation Bldg., Univ. of Mo,, Columbia, Mo, 


BETA (Syracuse Univ.): 
ey ty Miss ion M. 
. Syracuse 4, 
Contenpondent bliss Helen M. 
Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


12 Thistleduwn 


Szczypien, 425 Wilkinson 


Phelan, 1069 W. 


GAMMA (Univ. of Kan.): 
ee Carol Ott, 


1345 W. Campus, Law- 
rence, Kar 


Corre. sboude at —Miss Billie J. Lamkin, 1433 Tennessee, - 


Lawrence, Kan. 


DELTA (Univ. of Pittsburgh): 
Presndent-—Miss Ruth A, Witter, 3216 Gaylord Ave., 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa, 
Corre spondent—Miss Eleanor L, Brown, Apt. 3, Union 
Bldg., Turtle Creck, Pa. 


EPSILON (Univ. of Mina,): 
— Miss Donalda K. Vincent, 1105 W. 28th 
Minneapolis 8, Minn, 
Gita 


ZETA (Univ. of Wash.): 
President—Miss Sue Ellen Engstrom, 4541 19th Ave. 
N.E., Seattle 5, Wash, 
Correspondent—Miss Noreen Kyumasaka, 1007 Corliss 
Ave. N., Seattle 33, Wash. 


ETA (Univ. of Pa.): 
President—Miss Rebecca G. 
Women's Residence Hall, 
delphia 4, Pa. 
Correspondent— 


THETA (Univ. of Iowa): 
President—Mrs, Nancy H. Kegley, 2607 East Court 
St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Correspondent—Miss Thelma Peterson, 19 Laemer 
Court, Iowa City, Iowa 


IOTA (Ind, Univ.): 
President—Miss Barbara R. Frey, 
208, Bloomington, Ind. 
Correspondent-—Miss Mary Jane Rourke, Sycamore 
Hall, Ind. Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 


KAPPA (Univ. of Ore.): 
President—Miss Caroline A. Kleczynski, 1675 Agate 
St., Eugene, Ore. 
Correspondent— 


LAMBDA (Univ. ¢ Chicago): 
President—-Mus. Peggy S. Rampersad, 3340 S. Wood- 
lawn, Chicago 15, Ill, 
Correspondent — 


Shiplett, Univ. of Pa. 
3333 Walnut. St., Phila- 


Univ. Apts. W. 


MU (Cornell Univ.): 
President —Miss Donna Jean Avery, Box 141, R.D. 
#1, Newheld Rd., Newfie 
Correspondent ~ Miss. Marilya " Spiner, 210 Delaware 
Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 


NU (Ohio State Univ.) : 
President —Miss Marilyn M. Samsa, 90 E, 12th Ave., 
Columbus 1, Ohio 
Correspondent— 


XI (Univ. of Mich.) 
President—M«ts. a B. Mancell, 1905 E. Sta- 
dium Bivd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Corre ‘pondent—Mrs. Dorothy L. Ouradnik, 1718 Bald- 
win Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OMICRON (Univ. of Neb.): d 
President—Miss Mary Kathryn Drishaus, 540 N. 16th 
St., Lincoln 8, Neb. 
Correspondent— 


PI (Wash. State Univ.): 
President—Miss Judith A. Gasaway, Davis Hall, Pull- 
man, Wash. 
Correspondent— 
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RHO (New York Univ.): 
President-- Mis. Helen S. Wilke, 
Glen Rock, N, 
Correspondent-—Mrs. Hortense G. 
forth Ave., Jersey City 5, N.J. 


SIGMA (Univ. of S. Calif.): 
President—Mts. Josephine §S. 
Rd., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
Correspondent—Dr. Blanche G. 
mont Dr., Glendale 7, Calif. 


TAU (Univ. of N.D.) 
President. —-Miss Sha iron Ann Peterson, 2620 University 
Ave., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Correspondent 


UPSILON (Stanford Univ.): 
President —Mrs. Vivian S, Sherman, 975 Roble Ridge, 
Palo Alto, Calif, 
Correspondent—Mrs, Eleanor W. 
Avenue, Redwood City, Calif. 


CHI (Johns Hopkins Univ. ): 

President—Mrs. Marie B. 

Ave., Baltimore 14, Md, 
Correspondent - 


129 Delmar Ave,, 


McCarrol, 43 Dan. 


Davis, 4025 Palmyra 


Bobbitt, 1500 Glen. 


Thonis, 1404 Oak 


Schmuck, 2917 Glenmore 


PSI (Univ. of Tex.): 
President —Mrs. Gail J. 
Lane, Austin 2, Tex. 
Correspondent— 


OMEGA (Univ. of Calif.): 
President--Mrs. Muriel A. 


Berkeley 3, Calif. 
Pevie J. Oretsky, 662 


Shannon, 5104 Cloverdale 


1917 Alcatraz Ave., 
The Ala- 


Rose, 


Corres pondent—Mrs. 
meda, Berkeley 7, Calif. 


ALPHA ALPHA (Univ. of Ariz.): 
President—Miss Faye LaVerne Folkins, 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Marie Helen H. High, 
Geronimo, Tucson, Ariz. 


ALPHA BETA (Univ. of Wis.): 
say nt—-Mrs. Margaret C, Connet, 
St., Madison 5, Wis. 
Gan ‘sponde ni— 


ALPHA GAMMA (Boston Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Edna P, Smith, 
Lexington 73, Mass. 
Concttandeal “Miss Roselmina M. Indrisano, 29 
Bayswater St., East Boston 28, Mass. 


AL. P HA DELTA (Univ. of Calif.) 
’resident-—Miss Frances Coccarini, 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mes. Elfrieda D. Davis, 126 


erly Glen Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


SUPO 10222, 
3327 N. 


1517 Morrison 


10 Lexington Ave., 


325 S. Bedford Dr., 
2 S. Bev- 


ALPHA EPSILON (Columbia Univ.): 
President--Mrs, Hazel W. Howell, 466 Mt, 
Ave., Dover, N.J. 
Correspondent— 


Hope 


ALPHA ZETA (Northwestern Univ.): 
President--Miss Dorothy M, McCreery, 1546 Sherwin 
e., Chicago 26, I 
Correspondent -Mrs. 
Evanston, Ill. 


ll. 
Sarah G. Danzig, 1120 Lake St., 


ALPHA ETA (Harvard Grad. School of Educ.): 
President—Dr. Evelyn 1. Banning, 42 Howard St., 
Norton, Mass, 
Correspondent - 


ALPHA THETA (George Washington Univ.) 
President—Mrs. Henrictta R. Howard, $203 Cypress 
Ave., Bethesda 14, Md. 
Corresbondemt—Men. 7, fa ae. 8300 Roanoke 

Takoma Park 12, 


ALPHA IOTA (Claremont College): 
President—Mrs. Ruth P, Tangeman, 730 Santa Clara 
Ave., Claremont, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Margery P. Belding, 1636 De- 
venter Dr., LaVerne, Calif. 
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HA KAPPA (Pa. State Univ.): 

a dent—Mrs. Sara H. Clemson, 6 Harris Acres, 
State Collexe, Pa. 

Correspondent — 


ALPHA LAMBDA (Southern Methodist Univ,);: 
Prevident—Miss Linda J. Hetherington, 3100 Daniels, 
Dallas $, Tex. 
orrvespondent—Miss Janna Chandler, Mary Hay Hall, 
SMU, Dallas 6, Tex. 


SHA MU (Univ. of N.M.): 
— “* Mis. Helen L. Harriger, 2626 General Mar- 

shall N.E., Albuquerque, ; 

Correspo indent Mes. Katheryn K. Painter, 

Del Ranchero N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 


1602 Calle 


OHA NU (Univ. of Buffalo): 
gy eee ‘Mis. faeeve, F. Neyerlin, 368 een Actes 


Rd., Tonawanda, N 
Correspondent—Miss Alice - Oliver, 120 Monroe 


Dr., Williamsville 21, N.Y 


PHA XI (Univ. of Tenn.) 
ag te ths Norene Sosse, 218 Ault St. S.E., 


Knoxville 14, Tenn. 
Correspondent— 


ALPHA OMICRON (Colo. State College): 

President—Miss Lynne A. Hopkins, 1629 13th Ave., 
Greeley, Colo. 

Correspondent—Miss Marlys R. Jarrett, 1729 10th 
Ave., Greeley, Colo. 


ALPHA PI (Wayne State Univ. ): 
President---Mrs. Toby H. Mindel, 
Rd., Detroit 35, Mich. 
Correspondent —Miss Ruth M. Edberg, 455 W. Oak- 
ridge, Ferndale 20, Mich, 


16561 Greenfield 


ALPHA RHO (Univ. of Colo,): 
President—Mrs. Mary Ann H. 
#C, Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent—Miss Judith M. 
16th St., Boulder, Colo. 


ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. Woman's Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Glenda B. Simmons, 711 Schmitz, 


Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent—Mts. Madetine V. Ashburn, 1013 Oak- 


land Ave., Denton, Tex 


ALPHA TAU (Ball State Teachers College): 
President~—Mrs. Alice C. Good, Sulphur Springs, Ind. 
Correspond eni— 


Miklich, 
Fredericksen, 


2509 Grove 
1011 


ALPHA UPSILON (Southern Ill. Univ.): 
President—-Miss Batbara C everdone, Office of Student 
Affairs, SIU, Carbondale, I, 
Correspondent —Miss Ann és Krutsinger, 505 B. Wal- 
nut, Carbondale, Hil. 


ALPHA PHI (Univ. of Fla.): : 
President—Mrs. Jean P. Tison, Coll. of Educ., Univ. 
of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy C. Laird, Coll. of Educ., 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 


College): 


ALPHA CHI (Long Beach State 
Henderson, 


President—Mrs. Virginia V. 
Ave., Gardena, Calif. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Ann Cranmore, 458 28th St., 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


ALPHA PSI (Los Angeles State College): 
President~-Mrs, Janola T. Scales, 8771 Hooper Ave., 
Los Angeles 2, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mts. Lois O. Merkley, 9701 7th Ave., 
Inglewood 4, Calif. 


16203 Haas 


ALPHA OMEGA (Bradley Univ.) : 
President—Mrs. Virginia S. Bitner, Glasford, IIl. 
Correspondent—Miss Fern Thompson, 922 N. Hamil- 
ton Blvd., Apt. 306, Peoria, Ill. 


BETA ALPHA (San Jose State College): 
ag Beverly Ann Turner, 136 San Juan 
Modesto, Calif. 
Conieauie ane Mary Ellen H. Dierks, 1870 
Georgetta Dr., San Jose 25, Calif. 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNAE (Columbia) : 
President--Mcs. Pauline D. Heinberg, 109 W. Park- 
way, Columbia, Mo, 
Correspondent 


CENTRAL OLLO ALUMNA! (Columbus): 
President--Mrs. Margaret R. Taylor, 204 Oxley Rd., 
Columbus 4, Ohio 
Correspondent —Mrs. Bessie J. Beecham, 715 Lilley 
Ave., Columbus 5, Ohio 


CHICAGO ALUMNA! (Chicago area, Ill,): 
President-- Mts. Edna M, Siebert, 5742 N. Kingsdale 
Ave., Chicago 46, I. 
Corres pondent—Miss Roberta B. Shine, 501 Sheridan 
Rd., Evanston, Hl. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNZ (lowa-Neb.);: 
President—Dr. Hollie Bethel, 5012 Lafayette Ave., 
Omaha 32, Neb. 
Correspondent-—-Mrs. Mary Ann Steele, 1312 N. 52nd 
St., Omaha 32, Neb. 


DAYTON ALUMNZ (Ohio): 
President—Mrs. June Mary H. Fahner, 4506 Rosemary 
Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio 
Correspondent—Miss Elizabeth Hury, 241 Brooklyn 
Ave., Dayton 17, Ohio 


DENVER ALUMNZ: (Colo.): 
President—Mrs. Gwendolyn B, Borgmann, 710 Eudora 
t., Denver 20, Colo, i 
Correspondent—Miss Alice C. Finch, 4322 Perry St., 
Denver 12, Colo . 


DETROIT ALUMNZ ( Mich.) 
aa -Mrs. Bertha M. * eettaos. 
Highland Park 5, Mich. 
Cieretboade nt—Miss Ethel Wooden, 2609 W. 13 Mile 
Rd., Royal Oak, Mich. 


150 Richton 


EUGENE ALUMNAZ: (Ore.): 
President--Miss Pauline V. Pearce, 1800 Orchard St., 
Eugene, Ore. 
Correspondent—-Mts. Eva L. O'Neil, 200 E. 37th 
Ave., Eugene, Ore. 


EVANSVILLE ALUMNZ: (Ind.): 
President—Mrs. Mary N. Wyttenbach, 300 S. Lincoln 
Pk."De., Evansville 14, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary Alice Peck, 727 E. Black- 
ford, Evansville 13, Ind, 


FORT WAYNE ALUMNZ (Ind.): 
President--Mrs, Adcline C. Brumbaugh, 3714 Plym- 
outh Rd,, Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Correspondent-—Miss Sata R, Stirling, 2506 Terrace 
Rd., Fort Wayne, Ind, 


GRAND FORKS ALUMNAZ (N.D.): 
President—Mrs. Mariorie §, Gray, 2616 Fourth Ave. 
N., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Correspondent— 


HAWAII ALUMNZ (Honolulu): 
President—Mrs. Vera W. Elliott, 245 Portlock Rd., 
Honolulu 16, Hawaii 
Correspondent—Miss Shitley H, Fujii, 104 Laimi St., 
Honolulu 17, Hawaii 


INDIANAPOLIS ALUMN& (Ind.): 
President—Miss Lois E. Coy, 408 N. Emerson, In- 
dianapolis 19, Ind, 
Correspondent—the President 


KANSAS CITY ALUMNZ: (Kan.-Mo.): 
President—Dr. Frieda M. Gipson, 
Kansas City 27, Mo. 
Corres pondent—Miss Hazel Johnson, 4820 Charlotte, 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


1514 Colorado, 


KENTUCKIANA AUR (Ind.-Ky.): 
President—Miss Muriel V. Ryall, 2024 E. Oak St., 
New Albany, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Frances C. Beard, 321 E. Park 
Pl., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
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LONG BEACH ALUMNAI (Calift 
President. Mes, Maxine N, Stephanian, 
St., Compton, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mis. Mildred H. 
Santa Ana, Long Keach 3, Calif, 


LOS ANGELES ALUMNA? (Calif.) 
President--Mis. YVema 8S. Clare, ‘he 
Calil., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Corresponde ni-Dr. Ernestine A. Kinney, 
Ave. 46, Los Angeles 41, Calit. 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNZE (N.Y.): 
Preadent--Miss Helen T, Corzine, Apt. 6FW, 604 
W. 12th St., New York 25, N.Y, 
Correspondent —Dr. Ruth E, 
Dr., New York 25, N.Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNA: (San Francisco 
Bay area): 
President—Mrs, Lila C. Macway, 
Berkeley 2, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mts. Betty E. Gandel, 1950 mm Ave., 
San Francisco 16, Calif. 


NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ: (South Bend area) : 
President--Miss Lois E, Taylor, 1711 Stevens Ave., 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Corre spondent—Mrs. Myrtle S. 
La Porte, Ind. 


NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNZ (Cleveland): 
President—Miss June Overtield, 1818 Allandale Ave., 
#107, E. Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mts. Maggie A, Powell, 3631 Rollis- 
ton Rd., Shaker Heights 20, Ohio 


PASADENA ALUMNA: (Calif.) 
President—Mces, Dosha P. i $29 N. Sunnyslope 
Ave., Pasadena 8, Calif. 
Correspondent— 


1310 Peck 


Van Leuven, 279 


109, Univ. S. 


1622 N. 


Hartle y, 34 Morningside 


1810 Short St., 


. Burns, 307 Seimetz Dr., 


PHILADELPHIA ALUMNA: (Pa.) 
President—Mces, Martha G. Shild, 289 Richards Ave., 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
Correspondent—Mrs, Margaret W. Efraemsen, Merion 
Apts., 
Pa. 


63rd & City Line & Wynnewood Rd., Merion, 


PORTLAND ALUMNA? (Ore.): 
Presvident~-Mes, Inez O, Stacey, 7005 NE, 29th Ave., 
Portland t1, Ore, 
Correspondent -Miss Maude WwW, 2705 S.E. 
River Ra, Portland 22, Ore, 


ST. LOUIS ALUMNA! (Mo.): 
President-—Miss Ruth A, Rice, 9 Stratford Lane, Brent: 
wood 17, Mo, 
Correspondent— 


Cooke, 
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SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMNA: 
President. Miss Elizabeth L. Diack, 
Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 
Correspondent —--Mrs. Ruth K, Lewis, 2359 Serrano Rd., 
San Bernardino, Calif, 


(Calif ): 
3120 Valencia 


SAN DIEGO ALUMNA: (Calif.): 
President—Mrs, Ruth D. Moore, 
La Mesa, Calif. 
Correspondent—-Mrs. Ann M, McKinney, 52 
View Dr., San Diego 15, Calif. 


4355 Harvard Ave, 


19 E. Falls 


(Calif.): 
Dimmick, 32 


SAN JOSE ALUMNA 
President--Miss Helen 
San Jose 12, Calif. 
Come spondeni—Miss Emily DeVore, 
San Jose 27, Calif. 


Mission St., 


156 N. 31st St,, 


SANTA BARBARA ALUMNA: (Calif.): 

President--Dr. Mildred C. Robeck, 452 Venado Dr, 
Santa Barbara, Calif : 

Correspondent—Mcs. Zelma W 
Oak Lane, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Pierce, 766 Mission 


SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNZ: (Calif.): 
President—Dr. Olive + ae Educ. Dept., Univ. of 
Calif., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Correspondent-—Mts. Ruth i Watson, P.O. Box 1067, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


SPOKANE ALUMNZ (Wash): 
President—Miss Helen L. Cleveland, W. 2116 Court. 
land Ave., Spokane 13, Wash. 
Corre ‘o~ nt—Mrs. Florence P. Marks, S. 4111 Lata- 
wah, Spokane 36, Wash. 


TOLEDO ALUMNA: (Ohio): 
President—Miss Violet Davis, 
ledo 7, Ohio 
Correshondent—Mrs, Mildred M, 
garth Rd., Toledo 15, Ohio 


1914 Evansdale, To- 


Bergener, 2040 Ho- 


WASHINGTON ALUMNZ (Seattle): 
President—Miss Lois E, Baldwin, 
Seattle 6, Wash 
Correspondent---Mts. Withelmina 

W. Newton, Seattle 99, Wash. 


$946 37th S.W., 
S, Johnston, 2617 


(Pittsburgh): 
Cedar Bivd., 


1044 Black- 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNA! 
President —Miss Margaret L. Foster, 1 
Pittsburgh 28, Pa, 
Correspondent—Miss Helen J. 
ridge Rd., Pittsburgh 35, 


Heazlett, 








